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Here friendliness 
and experience 
serve you well! 


Teachers like our large warehouse 
stocks and prompt service. But 
perhaps the leading reason they 
come to us, year after year, lies in 
the helpful attitude of our friendly, 
experienced staff. Make us your 
headquarters for all that’s newest 
and best in school furniture and 
supplies. Your copy of our big free 


catalog is ready now. 


Our free catalog 
can save your time 
on all school needs! 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 





American Folding Chairs 
New improved design, best for every 
folding-chair purpose. Formed plywood 
seat; also with vinyl-plastic upholstering 
on seat. Durable, safe, comfortable, 
convenient. Long-life replaceable rub- 
ber shoes. Over 8 million in use! 





ences, while making ingress and egress so easy. 


FREE! Write for‘‘The Co-ordinated Class- 
room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also ‘“The 
Case for the “Ten-Twenty’,”’ with detailed 
repo.ts by educators now using this desk. 


351 Bryant Street, San Franeiseo 7 
6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 









No desk has ever won teachers’ praise so fast 
as the American Universal “Ten-Twenty”’ 


Wherever the new ‘“‘Ten-Twenty”’ is installed, teachers are 
quick to recognize its exclusive advantages. They find it 
easier to teach children when eye-strain and body tensions 
are reduced by the 3-position desk-top (20°, 10°, or level) 
and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. They are 
enthusiastic, too, about the 45° swivel either way, which 


lessens body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


Sequoia Gigantea, Wawona Grove 


SCENE in the Wawona (also 

called Mariposa) Grove of Big 
Trees, Sequoia gigantea, Yosemite 
National Park, is the theme of the 
cover picture. 


This splendid grove, best known of 
all, is at the southern boundary of the 
Park. It contains the Grizzly Giant, 
one of the largest and oldest of all 
known trees. 


In the grove also are the famous 
Lafayette tree and the Wawona tree, 
with the big tunnel cut through its 
base, through which a stage-coach 
could pass, and through which hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists have 
driven their automobiles. 


The Wawona Grove is one of the 
northern groups, others being the 
American River, Calaveras, Tuolumne 
and Merced. Furthermost south are the 
Deer Creek and Rogers Camp groves, 
in the Tule River Indian Reservation. 
The North Calaveras Grove, on the 
Stanislaus River, was the first one 
generally visited, 1852, and is called 
the Historical Grove. The sequoias are 
of great size and majesty, in a splendid 
sugar-pine forest. The South Calaveras 
Grove is to be preserved within the 
state park system, according to present 
plans. 


The Big Tree is the crowning glory 
of California’s beautiful and varied 
forests. Every teacher and every school 
child should know the story of this 
sublime symbol of immortality. (See 
also Big Trees, by Fry and White, 
published by Stanford University 
Press.) 


— Photo by Jeff Thomson, 
courtesy Don Knight, 
San Francisco. 
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Q Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 
below. 


ij 7\ 
( ) (1 To keep the mine clean for 
inspections 


(] To prevent fire 


(] To keep the coal shiny 


A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 
dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 
measures like these have made coal mining five times as 
safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q Old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 
paring” coal for market? 







0 precooking (] screening 


for size 
(1 polishing 


f \) [] cleaning 


A Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 
kinds of coal to fit their needs. 
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Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 


( The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
(0 Modern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 


(] Today’s miners work longer hours. 





1916 


A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 
correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 1916. 





Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 





For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS Ww COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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cTA M mber Special plan — devel- si a an 7 
may oped and approved by . 
You % CTA for teachers. Un- YE) 
S AVE 40 ' derwritten by California 3 ie Z 
. urance : Casualty Indemnity Ex- ’ 
yi ar aL ie Normal savings expe. 
™ : a tancy 40 per cent of 





standard rates. After 





you stop teaching yoy | 
Non-assessable standard may continue in Califor. 
policies exclusively. nia Casualty’s regular 
Other people who drive plan at probable 30 per 
your car with your per- cent savings. ; 


mission are covered. 
s 


Towing and Roadside 


Service at small addi 





Fast and liberal claims tional cost. 


FILL OUT THIS FORM COMPLETELY AND MAIL IT AT ONCE 
TO CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASS'N, 391 SUTTER ST., S.F.8 | 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 391 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 8 


YES, | AM INTERESTED... in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 


Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my par | 
ticular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. | 
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8. Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 years (Continue list on separate page, if necessary): 


Name Age Date of Birth 
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ELECT NEA DELEGATES EARLY 


HE San Francisco convention of the NEA this summer, July 1-6, is a business 
session. Basic NEA policies will be established on many issues. Only official dele- 
gates can vote or take part in the discussions of the Representative Assembly. 


California must have a full complement of qualified delegates. This is important 
because the presence of the convention here focuses attention on our delegation. It is 
also imperative that our full representation be qualified to vote if California is to have 
an effective voice in national professional affairs. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS SHOULD ALERT EARLY 


Local associations affiliated with NEA are entitled to one delegate for the first 51 
NEA members and one additional delegate for each additional 100 members. 


The number of delegates from California Teachers Association is limited. Accord- 
ing to long-established NEA rules, the representation of state teachers associations has 
always been relatively restricted, as compared with the representations of local groups. 
Therefore, those who seek delegate status should, wherever possible, represent the 
local association. These decisions should be made early. The names of elected dele- 
gates should be promptly forwarded direct to the NEA in Washington, DC, and direct 
to the CTA in San Francisco. Credentials will be mailed to delegates in advance of the 
convention. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS IMPORTANT 


Californians should not delay to make hotel reservations for the convention. All 
better hotel accommodations are tied up completely for convention week. Reservations 
can be made only through the NEA Housing Bureau, Room 200, 61 Grove Street, San 
Francisco 2. A deposit of $5 per person must accompany the reservation and several 
choices for hotels should be given. A blank for this purpose was printed in the January 
issue of the NEA Journal. The February issue of the Journal lists the motels available. 
Direct reservations may be made to motels. Either hotel or motel reservations which 
are not made soon will be disappointing in location and quality of accommodations. 


CTA DELEGATES 


Official delegates of the California Teachers Association will be elected at the meet- 
ing of the State Council at Asilomar, April 13, 14. These delegates are nominated by the 
Sections. Anyone interested in delegate status as a CTA representative, should at once 
contact his Section secretary — A.F.C. 
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How About Salary Schedules ¢ 


CTA Survey Reveals Current Practices in Salary Scheduling 


By Frank W. Parr, Director of Research 


NE of the studies recently com- 
O pleted by the CTA Research 

department is the biennial sur- 
vey of salary scheduling practices in 
California school districts. Published 
as Research Bulletin No. 27, the sur- 
vey reveals trends in the three years 
period, 1948-1950. 


For purposes of this survey, districts 
were divided into the following cate- 
gories (the numbers following each 
category indicate the total number of 
such districts for which salary sched- 
ules were available) : 

Countywide — 6 

Elementary districts — 115 

Combined elementary and high 

school — 71 
High school districts — 50 
Combined high school and junior 
college — 11 
Junior College — 12 


The total number of districts on 
which the survey was based was 265. 


Single vs. Multiple Salary Schedule 


An analysis of the salary schedules 
of the 71 districts that include both 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers reveals that the single salary 
schedule principle is employed by 65 
districts, or 92.8% of the group. The 
comparable figure for 1948-49 was 
78.9%; hence, it may be safe to assume 
that the trend in California is toward 
the adoption of the principle of the 
single salary. In the 6 districts using 
the multiple-schedule principle, sal- 
aries of high school teachers — other 
factors remaining constant —are 
higher than corresponding salaries for 
elementary teachers. 





Cost-of-Living Bonuses or. 
Adjustments 


One of the major problems of most 
school districts in recent years has 
been that of keeping teachers salaries 
adjusted to rapidly changing living 
costs. Some districts have attempted 
to solve the problem by granting peri- 
odic cost-of-living bonuses. Added to 
the regular scheduled increments, such 
bonuses are generally regarded as 
temporary salary increases. A few 
districts have adopted automatic cost- 
of-living adjustment formulas which 
are based upon changes in the BLS 


Index. Still other districts have seen * 


fit to revise their basic salary schedules 
in keeping with increased living costs. 


6 


It is interesting to note that only 
21, or 7.9%, of the 265 reporting 
districts granted a cost-of-living bonus 
for 1950-51. The comparable figure 
for 1948-49 was 14%. The decrease 
in the total number of districts grant- 
ing such bonuses is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that many of the districts 
that formerly granted bonuses have 
incorporated these extra amounts into 
their basic salary schedules. The trend 
appears to be that of revising the basic 
schedule rather than establishing a 
temporary expedient in the form of a 
cost-of-living bonus. 


Professional Growth Requirement 


To stimulate continuous teacher 
growth and improvement, most Cali- 
fornia school districts represented in 
this survey reported that they require 
periodic study or travel to qualify for 
advancement on the basic salary sched- 
ule. The common practice is to require 
teachers to earn a specific number of 
college credits within a given interval 
of time. Of the 167 districts that re- 
quire evidence of professional growth 
as a salary schedule factor, 77 specify 
that the requirement must be met 
every 3 years, while 77 allow a 4-year 
interval. Hence, it would appear that 
the common practice is to list a profes- 
sional growth requirement for every 
three or four years. Table I shows 
the number and per cent of the vari- 
ous districts that specify a professional 


growth requirement 
schedules. 


Comparing the data on Table | with 
comparable data in the 1948-49 sur. 
vey, it would appear that more dis 
tricts are now requiring evidence of 
professional growth. In 1948-49 , 
total of 58% of the districts included 
such a requirement in their salary 
schedules; this year the number has 
increased to 63%. 


in their salary 








Another interesting analysis relative 
to professional growth revealed that of | 
the 167 districts specifying such q | 
requirement as a salary schedule fac. 
tor, 86 districts, or 51.5%, recognize 
travel as satisfying the requirement 
Other bases that have been approved 
as satisfying the requirements were 
found to be: college credits (all 167 
districts); workshops (21 districts). 
committee work and professional a. 
tivities (43 districts); community 
service (15 districts) ; work experience 
in one’s teaching field (35 districts). 
and, in a few districts, inservice 
education. 


Experience 


In employing new teachers, most diy 
tricts recognize prior teaching experience 
in placing the new employee on the basic 
salary schedule. Of the 265 districts report 
ing, 185, or 69.8%, indicate that credit is 
allowed for teaching experience outside of 
the district in determining salary schedule 
placement of new teachers. The corte 
sponding figure reported in the 1948-49 
survey was 64.4%. Although the increase 
over the 2-year period is smal!, it would 
appear that the trend in California is to 
recognize prior teaching experience in plac 
ing new teachers on the salary schedule 


general trend appears to be that of allow 


TABLE I. DISTRICTS REQUIRING EVIDENCE OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Elementary High School 
: and H.S. and Junior Junior 
County Elementary Combined HighSchool College College Totals 
No % No. Jo No. % No. % No. % No % No %& 
YES . seenseeeee 1 616.7 92 62.6 46 648 85 70.0 8 172.7 5 41.7 167 680 
ae .... 5 8838 48 987.4 25 85.2 15 930.0 $ 1935 7 58.3 98 9310 
TOTATS, 22.22.51 6 100 115 100 71 4100 50 100 11 #£«.1100 12 «100 265 10 
TABLE II. EXTRA PAY FOR THE SUPERVISION OF EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Elementary High School 
and H.S. and Junior Junior 
County Elementary Combined High School College College Totals 
No % No. % No. No. % No. % No. % No. % | 
YES ..... 8. (gs 22 19 21 17 34 6 54 2 17 70 2 
NO =... ; 4 67 93 81 50 33. 66 5 46 10 83 195 1 
TOTALS -6 100 115 100 71 100 50 100 11 100 12 100 265 10 
TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF MINIMUM SALARIES OF 265 DISTRICTS 
Elementary High School 
and H.S. and Junior Junior 
County Elementary Combined High School College College Totals 
Salary Range No % No. % No. No % No % No. % No. % 
$3400 and over...... 0 0 1 1 0 1 2 1 9 1 8 4 1 
$3200-3399 _ ........-.-. t 49 0 0 5 4 8 1 9 3 25 is 5 
$3000-3199  ............ 0 0 9 8 4 14-28 5 45 3 25 35 
$2800-2999 ............ 1 17 39 34 29 20 40 2 19 3 25 94 & 
$2600-2799 ... 2 42 37 21 8 16 1 9 1 8 75 2 
$2400-2599 2 88 24 20 12 3 6 1 9 1 8 43 it 
Medians ........ $2700 $2759 $2814 $2940 $3060 $3067 $2831 
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Credit Allowed for Prior Teaching 


While there is a variation in practice, the | 
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ing a maximum credit of 5 years of prior 
teaching experience. 


Remuneration for Extra-Class 
Activities 

Should teachers be paid extra, outside 
and above their regular scheduled salaries, 
when they assume the responsibility of 
directing student activities during or after 
regular school hours? Or should such 
responsibility be considered an essential part 
of the work of all members of the teaching 
staff? It is not the purpose of this survey 
to supply answers to such controversial 
questions. However, it is significant to 
note, as shown in Table II, that only 70 of 
the 265 school districts, or 26%, specify 
that they provide extra pay for the super- 
vision of extra-class activities. In addition 
to these 70 districts, 7 others specified that 
the school board reserves the right to grant 
such extra pay if it desires to do so. The 
corresponding figure in the 1948-49 survey 
was 24%, hence there appears to be a 
slight increase in the number of schools 
using such a practice. The number and 
per cent of each type of school district 
following such a policy is shown in Table II. 


As might be expected, Table II shows 
that the practice of providing extra pay for 
the supervision of activities is most common 
in high school districts and in those that 
include both the high school and junior 
college. Some schools have established a 
point system for determining the amount 
to be paid for the direction of each type of 
activity. As a rule, the supervision of ath- 
letic activities brings a greater return in 
extra pay than any other school activity. 
Realizing that a teacher might conceivably 
assume too many extra responsibilities, some 
school districts place a limit on the amount 


of extra pay that may be earned in any one 
school year. 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries 


An analysis of the 265 salary schedules 
of California school districts revealed that 
schedule minimum and maximum salaries 
appear to vary with the size and wealth of 
the district. Table III presents data on 
minimum salaries, while Tab'e IV shows 


the maximums specified in the 265 school 
districts. 


Table III reveals that the tendency which 
was noted in the 1948-49 survey still per- 
sists. Schedule minimums are lowest in 
countywide schedules and in elementary 
districts, and are highest in high school and 
junior college districts. The median mini- 
mum shown in 1950-51 salary schedules is 
$2831; in 1948-49 it was $2579. Thus the 
increase in the schedule median minimum 
over the 2-year period has been $252, or 
an average annual increase of $126. The 
greatest increase in median minimums was 
shown for the combined high school and 
junior college districts; the 1950-51 median 


being $3060 as compared with $2700 for 
1948-49, 


A separate tabulation was made for those 
districts that specify a different salary 
classification for emergency teachers. The 
median minimum salary specified for this 
group was found to be $2658, or $173 
less than the median minimum shown in 
Table III. _A total of 140 districts, or 55% 
of all reporting districts, specify a minimum 
salary in their schedules for emergency 
teachers. 


It is interesting to note that reported 
maximum salaries, as shown in Table IV, 
appear to follow a pattern similar to the 
reported minimum salaries. In general, it 
is found that districts that report the lowest 
minimum salaries also have the lowest maxi- 
mum salaries. It was noted, for example, 
that the lowest and highest median mini- 


TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF MAXIMUM SALARIES OF 265 DISTRICTS 





Elementary High School 
and H.S. and Junior Junior 
County Elementary Combined HighSchool College College Totals 
Salary Range No % No. % No % No. % No % No. % No % 
$6000 and over...... 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 1 19 3 25 7 3 
$5500-5999 0 1 1 7 10 3 6 1 9 4 33 1 6 6 
$5000-5499 0 5 4 22 31 16 32 5 46 4 33 52 19 
94500-4999 17 24 21 20 28 18 36 2 19 1 9 66 25 
$4000-4499 50 46 40 15 21 10 20 1 9 0 0 75 28 
$3500-3999 0 30 26 4 6 3 6 0 0 0 0 37 14 
Below $3500 ......... 2 33 9 8 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 5 
PO $4167 $4201 $4887 $4833 $5250 $5625 $4564 
TABLE V. NUMBER OF YEARS REQUIRED TO REACH MAXIMUM SALARY 
Elementary High School 
and H.S. and Junior Junior 
County Elementary Combined High School College College Totals 
Number of Years No. % No. % No. % No. % No % No. % No. % 
20 and over............ 0 0 7 6 1 1 1 2 1 9 1 8 11 4 
17-19 ator ae 0 3 3 7 10 2 4 0 0 2 7 14 5 
14-16 «8 0 28 24 28 = 39 24 48 5 46 6 50 91 35 
11-13 . 3 50 38 33 28 8639 18 36 3 2 a i 92 35 
ae 1 17 24 «21 2 3 5 10 0 0 0 0 32. 612 
5-7 cotttteecsen es: a 33 7 6 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 8 11 4 
Not specified _.... 0 0 8 7 4 6 0 0 S 0 0 14 5 
Median... . 11.0 12.8 14.3 14.3 14.9 15.0 13.7 
TABLE VI. BASES FOR DETERMINING SALARY SCHEDULE CLASSIFICATIONS 
Elementary High School 
and H.S. E and Junior Junior 
; County Elementary Combined High School College College Totals 
Basis Used No % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
ates .......1 17 8 8 OG % Sf 1 10 91 11 92 204 177 
College Credits nisl 4 66 79 69 52 74 43 86 10 91 12 100 200 76 
Credential Held ae 0 35 30 18 25 17 34 5 45 1 8 76 29 
ears of Training 1 17 9 8 3 6 0 0 0 0 1 8 14 5 
Work Experience. 0 0 8 7 1 1 1 2 0, 0 3 25 13 5 
Point System ........ 0 0 1 1 2 3 1 2 0 0 0 0 4 1 
Not Specified ........ ® oO 7 6 a 2 1 2 0 oO o 0 10 «4 
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mum salaries were found in elementary and 
junior college districts, respectively. The 
same is true of reported maximums. The 
range in reported maximums, as shown in 
Table IV, varies from a median of $4167 
in elementary districts to $5625 in junior 
college districts. Obviously, one of the 
significant factors which accounts for these 
differences is the higher general level of 
preparation of junior college teachers. The 
median maximum salary of all 265 school 
districts was found to be $4564 in 1950-51; 
this compares with a median maximum of 
$4292 for 1948-49. The greatest increases 
in median maximums were noted for high 
schoo! districts and combined elementary 
and high school districts. 


A total of 119, or 44.8%, of the 265 
school districts specify a separate maximum 
salary for emergency teachers. The median 
maximum thus established for 1950-51 was 
found to be $3165, or approximately $1400 
below the median maximum shown in Table 
IV. In other words, nearly half of the 
California school districts represented in 
this survey place a salary limitation on 
emergency teachers which restricts them 
from advancing very far on the basic salary 
schedule. 


Experience and Training Increments 


With few exceptions, most of the 265 
salary schedules included in this survey are 
of the “preparation” type. Advancement 
on such schedules is dependent upon addi- 
tional training and successful experience 
within the district. Except in districts that 
require teachers to meet conditions involv- 
ing professional growth, the annual expe- 
rience increments are automatic. The survey 
revea!s that the annual experience increment 
in most school districts ranges between $75 
and $124. The median annual experience 
increment for 1950-51 salary schedules for 
all of the districts was $111; this compares 
with a median increment of $103 in 
1948-49. 


In addition to the regular annual incre- 
ments, most salary schedules also recognize 
differences in professional training in deter- 
mining salary placement. It is a common 
practice in preparing salary schedules to 
establish several or more salary classifica- 
tions based on certain criteria (i.e., degrees, 
college credits, credential status, and so 
forth). Each succeeding classification, as 
a rule, provides a higher minimum and 
maximum salary than the preceding one. 
It is interesting to note that the median 
training increment ($122) falls within the 
same bracket ($75-124) as the median for 
experience increments. In other words, it 
appears to be a general practice to establish 
some uniform plan of increments and to 
provide the same approximate amount of 
salary increase for either additional experi- 
ence or training. The median training 
increment of $122 for 1950-51 is $7 ‘arger 
than the corresponding median for 1948-49. 


Years Required to Reach Maximum 
Salary 


It is apparent from Table V that there is 
some variance in establishing the number of 
years required to reach maximum salary in 
the basic schedules of the 265 school dis- 
tricts included in this survey. More than 
two-thirds of the California schedules re- 





quire between 11 and 16 years to reach the 
top salary. The median number of years 
required varies from 11 in countywide 
schedules to 15 in junior college schedules. 
The median of all of the districts was found 
to be 13.7 years. In comparing the data 
shown in Table V with similar data in the 
1948-49 survey, it is significant to note 
that the median number of years required 
to reach the schedule maximum salary has 
increased in each type of district. The 
1950-51 median of 13.7 years is exactly 
one year longer than the corresponding 
median of 1948-49. The distribution of 
years required to reach the schedule maxi- 
mum salary in the various types of districts 
is shown in Table 5. 


Number of Schedule Classifications 


It was found that most California teachers 
salary schedules include either three or four 
classifications for salary placement. How- 
ever, the survey reveals that the number of 
classifications used in such schedules varies 
from one to more than ten; the median for 
all districts being 4.5 classifications. It is 
interesting to note that high school dittricts 
tend to use the fewest classifications, while 
the countywide schedules employ the most. 
Inasmuch as this type of information was 
not contained in the 1948-49 survey, it is 
not possible to show trends in the estab- 
lishment of schedule classification. 


Bases of Determining Schedule 
Classifications 


Another additional item which was not 
included in the 1948-49 survey of salary 
schedule practices pertains to the bases for 
determining schedule classification. Table 
VI presents such data for 1950-51 sched- 
ules. It is to be noted that the two most 
common practices of establishing schedule 
classifications are degrees and college 
credits. Less frequently used are: years of 
training, work experience, credential held, 
and the point system. Ten districts did not 
specify the basis of establishing their sched- 
ule classifications. The extent of use of 
each of the above bases is shown in Table 6. 


Other Schedule Practices 


Credit for military service is allowed by 
17% of the countywide schedules, 37% of 
the elementary districts, 30% of the com- 
bined elementary and high schoo! districts, 
44% of the high school districts, 18% of 
the combined high school and junior col- 
lege districts, and 33% of the junior college 
districts. A total of 91, or 34%, of all the 
districts specified that such credit is recog- 
nized in the salary schedule. 


A total of 51, or 19%, of the 265 dis- 
tricts specified that they make use of an 
evaluation or appraisal committee in deter- 
mining salary schedule practices. In none 
of the countywide schedules is such a prac- 
tice used. In other types of districts the 
percentages were found to be as follows: 
elementary, 16; combined elementary and 
high school, 25; high school, 16; combined 
high school and junior college, 36; and 
junior college, 25. 


Leaves of absence are specified in the 
salary schedules of 43, or 16%, of the 265 





school districts. No such provision is indi- 
cated in countywide schedules. The per- 
centages found for the other districts were 
as follows: elementary, 8; combined ele- 
mentary and high school, 28; high school, 
18; combined high school and junior col- 
lege, 18; and junior college, 25. 


How They Are Paid 


The analysis revealed that relatively few 
districts specify in their schedules the 
method of paying the annua! salary. Of 
the 22 districts that do include such a state- 
ment, 13 pay teachers in 12 equal install- 
ments, 3 in 10 installments, and one in 9 
installments. 


RECREATION IN THE PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


By William Frederickson, Jr., Los Angeles; Recreation Chairman, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE day is fast passing when 

} people conceive of recreation as 

a device to prevent juvenile 
delinquency; or as. just anything that 
one does in his free time. These phases 
of growth have been important in the 
development of a broader concept of 
recreation. 

Today, we are beginning to realize 
that recreation constitutes those activi- 
ties and interests which give meaning, 
purpose and happiness to our lives. 
The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers recognizes the value of 
recreation, not only in the develop- 
mental processes through which a 
child attains maturity, but as an im- 
portant part of his growing life. 

At each of the levels of the PTA — 
the local unit, council unit, district 
unit, state, and national, — chairs are 
provided in the organization for recre- 
ation. This provision for an office for 
one to concern himself with recreation 
is based on the knowledge that recrea- 
tional activities for children may take 
place in the several community facili- 
ties—the school, the home, the 
church, public playground, private 
youth-serving agency, and elsewhere. 
It is also recognized that it is impor- 
tant for family unity and happiness, 
that recreational activities take place 
within the family unit. 

The teacher also, as part of the 
parent-teacher team, must realize that 
he has an important part in the recrea- 
tional interests of the child. Children 
who are happy, well-adjusted, and 


California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 








es to merit rating was 

by 27 of the 265 school districts, Five 
additional districts specify that they Teserye 
the right to grant additional pay to the 





Made 







teacher on a merit basis. Two other dis 
tricts specify that they reserve the right to PR 
install a merit rating plan. Four district 
specify that they reserve the right to With, By 


hold schedule increments if the teacher’, 
work is unsatisfactory. The most frequent 
use of merit rating was found in the sched. 
utes of high schools, junior colleges, and 
combined high school and junior College 
districts. Relatively few of the elemen 
districts, and the combined elementary and 
high school districts, use a plan of meri 
rating. 


“2 








B 
active, are those with whom teaching F 
methods may be more successful. The 8 
teacher should be interested along C 


with the parents and community f 
organizations in attending to the rec: | 
reational needs of children and adults. s 


Several aspects of this problem wil ( 
demand his attention. In the first 
place, it is important that facilities be 
provided within each neighborhood | |! 
where recreational activities may be 
enjoyed. Even though some facilities | 
are available at the public schools 
adequate facilities are not available in 
all communities within the state at the 
schools. , 

We must look elsewhere for further ) 
development in this line. The public 
playground has become accepted asa | 
place where recreational activities may f 
take place. These playgrounds and the 
many other recreational facilities avail 
able in the several communities all 
join together to provide the place for 
leisure-time activities. 


LEADERSHIP is also necessary. All 

the agencies performing recrew f 
tional functions feel that leadership of F 
recreational activities is an integral 
part of the achievement of a good 
recreation program. 


The teachers should interest them | 
selves in the leisure-time life of the § 
children of the community and joif 
with their team-mates, the parents, to 
lend their efforts toward making a full 
recreational life available for every 


child. 
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NEA CONVENTION: California's Opportunity 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


By Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland; Chairman, NEA Planning Committee 


ONVENTIONS cost money, particularly in these days of increased 
prices,” was the general comment of the members of the Convention 
Finance Committee when they officially gave their approval to the budget 
of $15,000 set by the NEA Planning Committee after carefully reviewing the 
plans and estimate of expenditures submitted by the chairmen of the various 


committees. 


At the same time the committee members agreed that the estimates were 
reasonable, and that every possible effort had been made to keep expenses at 
a minimum. With this approval Dr. Oscar Anderson and Dr. Arnold Joyal, 
co-chairmen of the NEA Convention Finance Committee, are ready to proceed 
with the plan of collecting money through the CTA Sections. 


Members of the Finance Committee who 
are working out plans of collection with 
the local associations in their respective 
sections include the president, executive 
secretary, and NEA Commission member in 
each of the six CTA Sections in the state. 
The following members, in addition to the 
co-chairmen, comprise the Finance Com- 
mittee: 


Bay Section 


President — Elizabeth Corson, Modesto. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Louise Gridley, San 
Francisco. 

NEA Commission Member— David Smith, 
Stockton. 
Central Section 


President — Lawrence Toddhunter, Fresno. 
Secretary — John R. King, Bakersfield. 
NEA Commission Member — David J. Conley, 
Strathmore. 
Central Coast Section 


President — William G. Cagney, Hollister. 
Secretary — Karl J. Bengston, Salinas. 
NEA Commission Member—Mrs. Virginia 
Rocca, Salinas. 
North Coast Section 


President — Olga Spotswood, Potter Valley. 

Secretary — Mrs. Alma Thompson, Ferndale. 

NEA Commission Member — Olga Spotswood, 
Potter Valley. 


Northern Section 


President — George I. Linn, Sacramento. 
Executive Secretary — Ralph W. Everett, Sac- 
ramento. 


NEA Commission Member — John H. Palmer. 
Marysville. 


Southern Section 


President — Miriam Spreng, San Diego. 
Executive Secretary — Dr. Lionel DeSilva, Los 


Angeles, 
NEA Commission Member — Mrs. 


Bonwell, Long Beach. 


_ Some Sections have made their collec- 
tions and sent their quota to the NEA 
Convention fund. Others are urged to do 
80 as promptly as possible, in order to facili- 
tate the work of the various committees. 


Fifty Cents Per Teacher 


The present plan of financing the con- 
vention is a departure from the method 
used in 1939, when the last NEA Conven- 
tion met in San Francisco, and in 1931, 
when Los Angeles was the host city. The 
earlier conventions were financed by the 
teachers in the convention cities and nearby 
localities. At costs much lower than at 
Present, individual teachers were asked to 
contribute $5 toward the expenses of the 


Amanda 
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convention. This financia! support was in 
addition to the work and _ responsibility 
which naturally fell upon the local school 
staff members. 


California Teachers Association, in agree- 
ing to share the host responsibilities with 
the teachers in the convention city, esti- 
mates that the cost will not be more than 
50 cents per member. Local associations in 
cooperation with Section members on the 
Finance Committee are to determine the 
method of raising funds. 


Another big item of saving to delegates 
who attend the convention is the plan for 
distributing free tickets to the symphony 
program on Tuesday evening, July 3, which 
is being arranged instead of the usua! class- 
room teachers dinner. This has been made 
possible through the generosity and cour- 
tesy of the Standard Oil Company. The 
Classroom Teachers Night Committee, 
chairmened by Marguerite Connolly and 
Mrs. Nora Pearson, is working with the 
NEA Planning Committee on a fair method 
of distributing the 3240 available tickets. 


Generous Offers of Help 


The Chamber of Commerce, the Park 
Commission, civic organizations, radio sta- 
tions, industries are generously offering 
their services, facilities, and products to 
make the 1951 convention in San Francisco 
one of the outstanding meetings in NEA 
history. California in its previous conven- 
tions has set a high standard of friendly 
hospitality which will attract approximately 
5000 visitors to our state this summer. 


A few of the offers of he!p on the con- 
vention from business and civic groups are 
the following: a flower display featuring 
the official NEA emblem in Golden Gate 
Park provided by the San Francisco City 
Park Commission; flower and plant cuttings 
for stage decorating from local garden clubs 
and park departments in the Bay area: 
souvenir booklets from Silver Burdett Com- 
pany; free coca-colas and souvenirs for al! 
registrants; free one-half hour for a televised 
program on Station KRON. 


Convention expense which is assumed by 
the National Education Association includes 
the rental of rooms for all business and 
professional meetings: all program expense: 


printing of signs for state headquarters 
rooms, state delegates location in the audi- 
torium, and registration desk; printing of 
ballots and programs; and part of the ex- 
pense of the social activities on Friendship 
Night. Local committees assume the respon- 
sibility for all other activities in connection 
with the Delegate Assembly. 


The Convention Budget 


I’ order to acquaint all CTA members 
with the convention budget adopted by 

the Finance Committee, the following sum- 

mary of estimated expenses is presented: 


Classroom Teachers Night — July 3, $2500 


Expenses include such items as rental of 
Memorial Opera House, printing of tickets, 
stage decorations, flowers for guests of honor, 
reception to follow. 


Decorations and Posters, $700 


Expenses include signs and ribbon badges 
needed by all committees as well as stage 
decorations for all general meetings. 


Friendship Night—July 5, $2500 


Rental of Concert Room and Ballroom, Palace 
Hotel, entertainment, refreshments (punch), 
decorations, flowers for honored guests, dance 
orchestra. NEA contributes $250 toward ex- 
pense of orchestra. 


Hospitality and Sightseeing, $700 


While most of the tours are either free or 
offered at nominal cost to cover actual ex- 
pense, there will be some expense in connec- 
tion with materials and souvenirs provided for 
all visitors as well as special courtesies. for 
NEA officers and guest speakers. 


Information and Registration, $100 


Service charges in arranging for information 
tables at place of revistration and in leading 
hotels as well as itor eiection booths or voting 
machines. 


Meeting Places and Usters,. $104 


Service charges in se:'ing up rooms for vari- 
ous meetings. 


Publicity, $200 


Setting up press room. providing necessarv 
equipment, working w:th press and rau ta. 
tions, securing spots for speakers at P-ovran.- 
of various civic organizztic as. 


State Headquarters Rooms, $300 


Provide flowers and courtesies for all state 
headquarters rooms. 


Office Expense, $1900 


Secretarial help, stationery, postage, supplies, 
multigraphing, mimeographing. As reported 
in the last CTA Journal, Mrs. Louise Johnson 
is acting as secretary to take care of conven- 
tion business, 


Travel Expense, $1500 


Necessary expenses of committee members in 
attending meetings and in carrying out their 
responsibilities. 


Undistributed Reserve, $1500 to $4500 


It is necessary to provide for contingencies 
and emergencies. The budget as set up has 
many uncertain items, so it is difficult to set 
an exact amount at this time. Any surplus 
will be prorated back to the sections. 


ATCH for articles about plans 

for Friendship Night, post-con- 
vention tours, TV programs, speak- 
ers, and discussion groups in future 
issues of the CTA Journal. For 
information about the convention, 
write to NEA Planning Committee, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8, 
California. 


The Heart of California’s School Crisis 


By James W. Dent, Superintendent of the Mt. Diablo Unified School District, Contra Costa County 


school districts in California, the 

Mt. Diablo Unified School Dis- 
trict is facing a financial crisis due to 
soaring costs and declining revenues. 
Whatever crippling effects of late 
have blighted the many limbs of 
California's public school system, the 
plight of districts like our own lies 
close to the heart of the State’s school 
crisis. 

The population of this district has 
increased enormously during the past 
ten years. The town of Concord, 
which is the only incorporated area 
in the school district, has had the 
largest percentage growth of any 
community in California, having in- 
creased its population over 400% 
since 1940. Fields which were pasture- 
land a short time ago are now filled 
with new subdivisions teeming with 
elementary and pre-school children. 
In 1940-41 the total average daily 
attendance of grades kindergarten 
through twelve was 2,124. Today the 
enrollment is over 8,200, and next year 
it will reach 10,000. 


L: many other rapidly growing 


Increasing Impoverishment 


It is true that the total assessed 
valuation of the district has increased, 
but the increase is by no means in 
proportion to that in school enroll- 
ment. Most of the homes are mod- 
erately priced and are being purchased 
by veterans whose tax exemption still 
further reduces the amount which 
goes on the tax roll. For example, 
an $8,000 home is assessed at about 
$2,000 in this county. When the 
veteran’s $1,000 exemption is de- 
ducted, it leaves only $1,000 to be 
taxed. If the home has two children, 
it means that each child brings into 
the tax structure only $500 of assessed 
valuation. It is generally recognized 
that a school district should have 
about $10,000 of assessed wealth 
per elementary child in order to sup- 
port an adequate program of public 
education. 


Table 1 
Mt. Diablo Unified School District Finance Data — 1940-1950 
Assessed Maximum Elementary High School Elem. Costs High Sch. Coss 
Valuation Tax Yield Current Costs Current Costs Adjusted for Adjusted for | 
Year per ADA ($1.65) per Pupil per Pupil Declining $* Declining #* | 
OE oeck ccc $9,463 $156.14 $ 87 $228 $87.00 $228 
1945-46 __.................... 8,084 133.39 117 260 87.75 195 
1949-50 ..... eh sete 6,023 99.38 175 298 92.75 158 
SOIR: eevee cee cacsesszces 5,146 BE ipa a eee ee 
* U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Supplements to the Survey of Current Business. Base period 1935-39, wholesale pric § 
index. 
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As a result of this situation the 
assessed wealth per child in the Mt. 
Diablo District is steadily declining. 
Table 1 shows the relationship be- 
tween the average daily attendance 
and assessed valuation from 1940 to 
1950. The assessed wealth per pupil 
has been cut approximately in half. 
The lay public must be made aware 
that the key to the problem of ade- 
quate local support is this matter of 
assessed valuation per pupil and local 
tax rates. In 1940-41 the legal tax 
limit of $1.65 would have raised $156 
per child; today it produces only $85 
per child. 


Higher Dollar Costs 


Coupled with this disturbing down- 
ward trend in the ability to pay is the 
fact that school expenditures have 
been steadily rising due to inflationary 
factors over which the local district 
has no control. In 1940-41 the current 
costs of educating the average elemen- 
tary child in the component districts 
which now make up the unified dis- 
trict were $87. By 1949-50 the cost 
had risen to $175 per child. High 
school costs had risen from $228 to 
$298 per pupil in the same period. 

These trends are also shown in 
Table 1. However, these figures indi- 
cate dollar expenditures and not real 
expenditures. The purchasing power 
of the dollar has been steadily declin- 
ing during this ten-year period so that 
in terms of goods and services we are 
not giving our children any more now 
than we did then in spite of increased 
costs. It will be seen that the real 
costs in 1949-50 are only slightly 
higher for elementary pupils and actu- 
ally lower for high school pupils than 
the same costs in 1940-41. 


Need for Understanding 


Every teacher and every taxpayer 
should become aware of the fact that 
national inflationary trends and not 
local conditions have caused our costs 
to soar. Schools are having to pay 





more for supplies, equipment, and 
services. Teachers’ salaries must }, 
maintained and raised to meet jp 
creased living costs. 


How can a school district such x 
ours which is growing poorer every 
year continue to finance an ever, 
growing budget? 

While some help may be secure } 
locally through better  assessmen 
practices and higher tax rates, th 
burden which the local prope 
Owner can carry is not unlimited, The 
solution must come from increase | 
state support and increased equaliz, 
tion aid to rescue these districts which 
are now being inundated with a tid 
wave of children. 































PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


7. cooperation given the Pan 
American Union in past years by 
teachers and students throughout the 
United States in promoting Pan 
American Day, celebrated annually 
on April 14, has been most gratify. 
ing. 

This year, however, in view of the 
significance of the occasion and the 
importance of our relations with the 
Republics of the American Conti- 
nent, it is hoped that it can be found 
possible to have the Day even more 
widely celebrated. 


It is most fitting, on this great 
“Day of the Americas” that colleges 
and universities, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, should express their 
feelings of friendship toward the peo- 
ples and governments of the other 
Americas. The hope and fate of hu 
manity lie in the success of strong 
Inter-American PEACE, SECURITY 
and above all, COOPERATION. 


Only through the youth of today 
can we hope to educate the world of 
tomorrow. Let us bind ourselves to 
the obligations of neighborhood, 
feeling in our minds and hearts the 
unity and understanding necessary 
for a peaceful carrying on of the ac’ 
tivities of mutual interest to all the 
Western Hemisphere. — Paul W. 
Murphy, Chief of Special Events, 


Pan American Union. 
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CALIFORNIA'S EXCHANGE TEACHER FUND 


By Mrs. Helen von Garden, Chairman, CTA Committee on International Relations 


Angeles, reaffirmed its interest in the teacher exchanze program and the 


T* State Council of Education at its December, 1950, meeting in Los 


voluntary fund for teacher exchange. On recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, the Council agreed that each CTA Section stimulate 
interest in the voluntary contributions to the Exchange Teacher Fund. This 
action affords an opportunity to bring the program again to the attention of 


California teachers. 


What Is the Exchange Teacher Fund? 


A year ago, at the April, 1950, meet- 
ing, the State Council authorized the 
voluntary collection of $1 per teacher 
to aid in the interchange program of 
California teachers. Dr. Paul Smith, 
Assistant Director, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, who is in charge 
of the teacher interchange in the 
United States, presented the need for 
additional funds if the teacher ex- 
change program in California were to 
be increased. 


Dr. Smith explained that with the 
decrease in dollar sources the world 
over, the possibilities of exchanging 
teachers are not very auspicious. Most 
programs involving teacher inter- 
change depend upon the local school 
system granting a year's leave of 
absence with pay to the teacher who 
participates in the interchange; there- 
fore, in those countries where there is 
a dollar shortage the numbers who can 
exchange positions is very limited. 


If the California Teachers Associa- 
tion could make a grant to each foreign 
teacher who would exchange posts 
with a California teacher, there would 
be opportunity for experience abroad 
for more teachers from California. 


There is another program which 
differs somewhat from the direct inter- 
changes between the United States 
and Great Britain, and between this 
country and France. It is an in-service 
program of training for teachers from 
other countries, who come to this 
country for four or five months of 
practical observation and participation 
in our schools. If three foreign teach- 
ers were brought to California and 
were placed strategically in systems 
where they could be used as resource 
persons, great benefit would accrue, 
both to the visitor as well as to the 
host school. These teachers would be 
given a grant of a salary per month 
and a modest travel allowance. 


Program Is One Year Old 


This program was presented in May, 
1950, by the International Relations 
Committee to the presidents of all 
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local teachers clubs in California. Due 
to the fact that the closing of the 
school year was at hand, many teachers 
were not contacted. As of December, 
1950, the contributions total $1,340.27. 


The exchange program for 1951-52 
is now being planned. Applications 
were made by November, 1950, and 
the interviewing committees are now 
at work. The number of California 
teachers who will have the opportu- 
nity to go abroad as “ambassadors” 
for the United States, as well as 
teachers, will be greater if this volun- 
tary collection is increased. 


AS your local teachers club given 
each teacher the opportunity of 
contributing $1 toward this program 
for better international understanding? 


Each teacher should send his con- 
tribution at once to his local teachers 
club, marked for the CTA Exchange 
Teacher Fund. The local clubs and 
associations should send their col- 
lections promptly to their Section 
secretary. 


Change of Address 


r your name and address, as shown 

on the cover of your magazine, is 
NOT correct, please immediately 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


Whenever you change your ad- 
dress, notify us, stating in full your 
old address, as well as your new one. 





The Bazooka Kid 


By Auril Wood, Oakland 


LEASE, Ma, let me take my bazooka 
to school!” Benny pleaded again. 


“T said, ‘No’! his mother answered 
firmly. “Put it away and hurry to 
school; you'll be late.” 


Benny turned the metal toy over in 
his hand. The sunshine from the 
kitchen window reflected on the 
bright surface. 


“Hurry, Benny! You know you 
can’t take it. Teachers don’t want to 
be bothered with toys in school.” 


“My teacher don’t care...” 
“T couldn't take anything when I 
was little.” 


“It’s different now, Ma, all the kids 
take toys to show. Please, Ma, I never 
took anything before.” 


“No!” 
Benny saw his mother’s back stiffen 


as she turned to the sink. Slowly he 
walked toward his bedroom. He put 


Presenting New CTA Section and Classroom Teachers 


Department Presidents 





Above are portraits of new CTA Section and Classroom Teachers Department Presidents,— 
left to right: Central Coast Section, William G. Cagney, Hollister; North Coast Section, 
Mrs. Olga Spotswood, Potter Valley; North Coast Section Classroom Teachers, Mitchell 
Hoskins, Willits; Northern Section Classroom Teachers, Elizabeth A. Yank, Marysville. 


=, 





Five views of the charming rooms in the 
Jefferson School kindergarten playroom 
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the toy to his mouth and hummed 
Yankee Doodle. 

That’s good, he thought, the kids'd 
like it. 

Benny frowned as he pulled out the 
drawer of his bureau and put the 
hummer on top of his clean shirts. He 
stood and looked at it, then quickly he 
grabbed the bazooka, tucked it under 
his shirt and sided out of the house. 


“See my bazooka, teacher. I can 
play it.” Benny ran breathlessly into 
the room and pulled the toy from his 
shirt. “Want to hear me now?” Benny 
looked up with shining eyes. 

The teacher was working at her 


desk. She raised her head and Benny 
noticed a frown on her face. 


UR kindergarten got a $200 
QO playhouse set and a dynamic 
arent -teacher- pupil relation- 

ship, all in the same package! 


Set in motion by an idea passed on 
to me by Corona Schools curriculum 
coordinator Marion Johnston, the 
project that resulted in a valuable 
equipment addition to Jefferson School 
also proved beyond a doubt that right 
public relations — like happiness — 
are usually reached by the indirect 
route. They're by-products. You get 
interested in the right sort of thing, 
and first thing you know, vital parent 
cooperation is added unto you. 


For a long time I'd been thoroughly 
aware of the educational values kin- 
dergartners derive from supervised 
make-believe houses. They're the right 
age to gain basic understandings about 
gracious household conduct and about 
sharing household responsibilities. 


A Clear Goal Line 


But high costs had made it impos- 
sible for the school to supply its 
kindergartens with playhouses. That 
had me stopped until Mrs. Johnston 
pointed out one day that there’s noth- 
ing parents love to do more than to 
grab up the football and run with it 
when they see the goal line clearly. 

The next evening I was earnestly 
explaining the values of a kindergarten 
playhouse to the 20 mothers who 
attended the meeting I'd called. Most 
of us entered the meeting as strangers 
and went home from it as fellow- 
workers in a common cause. 

The mothers weren't talked into 





Ma’s right, he thought, she’s Zoi 
to scold me. He backed awa 
doe desk. —_ 
“What can you play?” 


“About the zipper coat,” Benn 
answered and quickly began the ong 

It sounded good in Benny's ay 
and the zipper part was really like , 
zipper. 

The teacher smiled. “You can be 
our song leader today,” she said. “Tj 
keep your bazooka in my desk 0 jt' 
be ready.” 

Benny’s eyes sparkled as he ran int 
the yard. 

Oh, boy! he thought, I can be the 
leader at singing time. I've neve 
been a leader before. 























Parents Love to Grab Shot Ball! 


By Myrtle Gunderson, Kindergarten Teacher, Corona Unified 
School District, Riverside County; George M. Kibby, Superintendent 


anything. They were merely told wha § 
a playhouse would do and that the 
school couldn't afford one. 


“This is going to be fun,” one of 
them said immediately. Ideas about 
the things you can do with orange 
crates and questions about the number 
and size of rooms and pieces of furni- 
ture came thick and fast. 


Functional Furniture 


It was decided that furniture should f 
be large enough and strong enough to [ 
support a child’s weight. No sooner | 
were rudimentary specifications made | 
than the mothers began volunteering § 
to make —and use their influence at f 
home in such a way as to have made F 
— kindergarten-size chairs, tables, doll J 
beds, a stove, a refrigerator, cup 
boards, a vanity set, dresser and stool, 
lamps and rugs. A bricklayer’s wife [ 
insisted that we include a patio so her 
husband could make a barbecue and f 
patio furniture. 


A few evenings later, fathers armed 
with squares, rules and paper marched 
on the kindergarten and drew up theit F 
plans. (By this time, the eleven fami 
lies who hadn't been represented a f 
the original meeting had found out 
about the fun and — like the other 20 
— were in it to their necks.) Father 
looked the situation over and sid 
lumber for screens would cost $33. f 
But no sooner had the fright begun to 
form lines on my face than one of the f 
fathers said, “Don’t worry. The wom 
enfolks can have a sale or something. 


The dessert sale at the next PTA 


(Please turn to Page 19) 
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A Leader--in every way! 





ENGLISH IN ACTION 


AN INTEGRATED SERIES FOR GRADES 7-12 


FIFTH EDITION 


GRADES 7-9: Junior English in Action 


By TRESSLER and SHELMADINE 


GRADES 9-12: English in Action 


By J. C. TRESSLER 


FLEXIBLE, INTEGRATED PROGRAM ... Everything a good teacher needs is in the English in Action 
series: thorough, systematic textbooks; answer books to the tests and exercises; practice books for each 
grade; a complete answer book for each practice book; and practical Teachers’ Manuals which include 
syllabi for normal and slow groups. These are books that busy teachers use effectively! 


MODERN CONTENT ... The Fifth Edition of the English in Action series is as up to date as the 
pupils themselves. Based on the famous Tressler Activities-Handbook organization, these outstanding books 
retain the best of the old editions and add the best of current methods and materials. 


SOUND TRAINING IN FUNDAMENTALS ... Listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills are 
developed through down-to-earth explanations, exercises, and drills. Actual compositions of pupils all over 
the country are used in the exercises, instead of “manufactured” exercises which waste valuable time on 
errors that youngsters don’t make. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER COURSES... Through their down-to-earth, practical teaching of 
language activities, these books provide numerous opportunities for correlation with other secondary school 
courses — for example,.such units as “Discussing Current Problems,” “Making Reports,” etc. 


LIVELY FORMAT .. . These books not only are new but look new. Their handsome formats feature 
clear type and open pages for easy reading; many striking photographs; numerous color illustrations (in 
the Junior books) ; and hundreds of lively cartoons to drive home grammar points. 


PROVED POPULARITY ... The proof of a book is in its sales, and the English in Action series has 
over twenty years of outstanding sales to back its claims, for 


The entire English in Action series is now in its 16th million! 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street San Francisco 5 
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You are invited 


to entertain a group of your friends 
privately, in the grand manner, 
in the distinctive 





aboard the NEW 





The Turquoise Room in the new 
lounge car of the new Super Chief 
is the only private dining room 
on rails in the world...the most 
distinctive social feature ever 
provided on any train. 


Fine Enough for Any Occasion 


In the intimate and charming 
Turquoise Room, parties up to 
ten persons may celebrate a birth- 
day or anniversary, or enjoy a 
delightful cocktail or dinner party 
—with the appointments, the ex- 
perienced Fred Harvey service, 
and the unexcelled cuisine that 
the most exacting hostess can 
demand. 

For Turquoise Room reserva- 
tions consult any Santa Fe ticket 
agent or the dining car steward 
on the 


new Super Chief 









C. C. Thompson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles 14 


Cikonioieemntill 


PRIMM cP LUO 


SOMETHING TO SHARE 





Why would anyone want to become 
a teacher? When a lame beggar seek- 
ing alms at the gate of the temple 
accosted Peter, the apostle said, “I 
have no silver and gold, but I give 
you what I have.” Teachers are like 
that. What they have, they are im- 
pelled to share with others. Those 
aspiring to teach sometimes attempt to 
express this basic motive for teaching 
in such words as these: “I like to 
explain problems to others,” “I like to 
show people how to make things,” or 
“T like to tell boys and girls stories I 
have read.” They have something 
they are moved to share. 


The Teacher Has So Much 


What does the teacher have to 
share? 


The teacher shares his knowledge. 
He is a cultured person whose own 
experience has been characterized by 
breadth and depth. Masterpieces of 
art, music, and literature; the world of 
science; people and their institutions 
—all these constitute the endless 
quest of the teacher. Once there was 
a student teacher who habitually gave 
out misinformation or resorted to 
bluffing in trying to cover his igno- 
rance. When time and wise counsel 
had failed to improve his knowledge, 
the student teacher admitted that he 
did not like to study. He lacked intel- 
lectual curiosity. It is said that curiosity 
kills a cat; certainly lack of it soon 
kills a class. 


The teacher shares his imagination. 
Without imagination, the classroom 
becomes a dull prison, isolated from 
the world of living things. Like the 
Lady of Shalott, the pupils catch only 
a dim view of the outside world 


By M. D. Alcorn, Associate Professor of Education, San Diego State College 


A 


S two men, a teacher and a newspaperman, were discussing the teacher 
shortage, the latter cynically remarked, “I’m not surprised. I don’t know 
why anyone would want to be a teacher.” To many people, no doubt 

teaching is merely a livelihood and a poorly paid one at that. ' 

skill is required, so they say. There is no mystery about teaching, for everyone 
has been to school. Surely teaching must be an occupation held in low esteem, 

The schoolmaster is the subject of ridicule by press and screen. 

the teacher himself often ashamed to admit his calling? 


No particular 


And is not 


through the mirror of a printed page, 
Citizenship is something to be read 
about and talked about. History con. 
sists of the next ten pages. The class 
learns about the eye, the cherry blos. 
som, or the structure of the earth by 
tracing images from a book. Poetry 
is something to be scanned, dissected, 
and analyzed. Where there is no 
imagination nor sense of the dramatic, 
books are seldom understood and the 
outside world remains unknown to the 
classroom. 


The teacher shares his enthusiasm, 
A teacher of the writer’s acquaintance 
is now past 60 years of age, yet her 
zest for life — her childlike enthusiasm 
over everything from cats to Chaucer 
— is an inspiration to everyone who 
knows her. The teacher with enthusi- 
asm can say with Susan Coolidge: 


“Every morning is a fresh 
beginning ; 
Each day is the world made 
anew.” 


Every One Is Young 


Nothing is more tragic than a school 
“kept” by a drab, colorless, unrespon: 
sive person who has let all of the 
thrills of youth fade “into the light of 
common day.” In the motion-picture, 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” Katherine 
said to her lover, the schoolmaster, 
“Why, I should think you would 
never grow old in a world where 
everyone is young.” Most of the facts 
learned in school are soon forgotten, 
but the contagious enthusiasm of @ 
great teacher is long remembered. 
Even the dullest subject may become 
an exciting experience when taught by 
an enthusiastic teacher. R. L. Steven: 
son’s prayer in the following lines 
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TEXTBOOK 
PROTECTION 


is a “’Must”’ 


in these days of high costs. 


HOLDEN 


has the know-how earned from more than 
eighty years’ experience in the Book Cover field. 


HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


increase the life of the book up to three years! 


They are made from specially processed paper 
Designed for Long Wear 

Are Water-resisting and Weatherproof 

Fit like Jackets, snug and tight 

Give additional support to the bindings 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT 


— and Lengthen the Period of Use and 
Service from your Textbooks. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN 
PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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ial? THIS SUMMER 
Alaska Invites You to Enjoy 





The Vacation of a Lifetime! 


Picture yourself cruising sheltered 
waters of the majestic Inside Pass- 
age.. 
growth and exciting history. 


through a land of amazing 


Enjoy a vacation highlighted by 
an endless panorama of colorful 
scenery... and the relaxation and 
comfort of life aboard ship. Make 
this YOUR summer to see Alaska. 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 


or mail this coupon today for full in- 
formation on your Alaska vacation. 


ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY e a} 
Room 10, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. m0 
Please send me your new 1951 Cruise folderom . 


with full information for my vacation. 


NAME 
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from “The Celestial Surgeon” might 
well be adopted by the teacher as his 
own: 


“If beams from happy human 

eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning 
skies, 

Books, and my food, and 
summer rain 

Knocked on my sullen heart in 
vain: — 

Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure 
take 

And stab my spirit broad 
awake.” 


The teacher with enthusiasm is a 
joy forever to himself and to others. 
Faith in Mankind 

The teacher shares his faith in 
mankind. He is first of all a human 
being. He must love and be loved. 
The teacher who enters the classroom 
girded for battle is seldom disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, the 
teacher who has faith in boys and girls 
always seems to have “good classes.” 
Confidence begets confidence; distrust 
breeds distrust. A sarcastic, discour- 
teous remark is returned in kind. 
Failing in the occupation of his choice, 
a young man turned to teaching for a 
livelihood. Very soon his pupils be- 
came either rebellious or unresponsive. 
The tense atmosphere of the classroom 
was only relieved occasionally by out- 
bursts of nervous laughter when some- 
one made a wisecrack or a mistake. 
The teacher had studied his lesson; he 


includes meals, room, and incidentals. 
assessed to those who desire credit. 


the campus at moderate fees. 


Registration—Those interested in the conference may secure registration blanks by 
writing to NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201-16th Street, NW, Washington 


6, DC. 


Classroom Teachers National Conference 


President Mary Virginia Morris announces that the 8th Classroom Teachers National 
Conference will be held at Mills Co!lege, Oakland, July 9-20, 1951, under sponsomhip of 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers and Mills College. 
president, Mills College; Mary Virginia Morris, president of the Department; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, wi!l act as directors. 


Purpose — The conference offers a splendid opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to exchange ideas, to learn how other groups are meeting 
their problems and to discuss organization plans and technics. 


Credit — Two semester hours of graduate or undergraduate credit will be offered. 


Living Accommodations — All resident participants will be housed on the campus o 
Mills College in the Mitls, Ethel Moore and Mary Morse Halls. 


Fees — A fee of $57 (subject to increase due to rising costs) will be charged, which 
An additional college tuition fee of $5 will be 


Recreational Activities and Facilities — The co!lege grounds cover an area of 137 acres 
with well-spaced buildings chiefly of a Mediterranean-type archicecture appropriate to the 
climate and terrain of California. There are athletic fields, tennis courts, golf practice 
range, and an outdoor swimming pool available daily. 





had planned carefully. But there Was 
one thing he lacked —love for his 
boys and girls. 


The teacher shares his spi; 
values. He appreciates the ben 
he reveres the sacred, and he enter. 
tains the ethical. Oddly enough, many 
parents expect higher ethical condyg 
of teachers than they do of them 
selves. Why? Because they hope 
teachers will share with their children 
ethical values that they themselves ar 
unwilling to exemplify. Teaching at 
its best achieves the elevation and 
liberation of the human spirit. 
































O far this article has dealt only with 
what the teacher has to share. Ip 
conclusion, a word needs to be said 
about how sharing takes place. If two 
people have a story to tell, each is 
more interested in telling his story | 
than in listening to the other. Ye 
there is no fun in telling a good story 
unless there is also a responsive lis 
tener. That offers a clue to good 
teaching. Both teacher and pupil need 
something to share and an opportunity 
to share it with a sympathetic listener, 


All Must Share 


But sharing goes beyond the class. 
room. Sometimes parents resent what 
the teacher shares with their children. 
That happens when the teacher for. 
gets that parents are partners in the 
education of their children. All who 
have a stake in education have some: 
thing to share. Each must be prepared 
to play a double role — that of teller 
and that of listener. 



































































Lynn T. White, Jr. 















Horseback riding is available on 
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Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 
summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 


My salaried school job 
couldn‘t begin to equal 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my firs? 
year with WORLD BOOK, 
| almost doubled my for- 
mer school salary. It was 
well worth the compara- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—and then have 
my own business. Actually 
it became the turning 
point in my life. 


William R. Dakin 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Placing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited ad- 
vantages for the children 
and the parents in that 
home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have 
since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative ona 
full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1 was fired! After eleven 
years in one community 
as a superintendent of 
schools the people de- 
cided that a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me. 
I now pay almost as much 
income tax as that com- 
munity paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vacations. 


E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Hurry before it’s too late! 
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To make every week of the summer count 
—for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 








We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how rou can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 


FIeELp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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George M. Hayes 1 
Dept. 234 : 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois ' 
Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- ! 
ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 7 

i 
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im) WORRY 


LADY 

| YOULL GET 

A FULL 

: REFUND 
ON YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





Neither Fire, Flood, nor Forgetfulness, 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
of your National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. If they are lost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Spendable everywhere. 


Cost 75c per $100. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


School Camping — 


REPORT OF A SURVEY TO DETERMINE AREAS OF INTEREST 












AND ACTIVITY IN SCHOOL CAMPING IN CALIFORNIA 


By Dorothy Relleke, Graduate Student, Stanford University 


lenge to the traditional school 

curriculum of today. It forms 
the basis for a complete rejuvenation 
of the classroom situation, by carrying 
it over into out-of-door life — either 
with children only, or to include a 
family camping situation planned and 
organized by competent school person- 
nel. Students have the experience of 
really living together for 24 hours a 
day. It is a bridge between school and 
community that has unlimited possi- 
bilities as a tool of democracy. It isa 
means of living and practicing the 
theories presented so freely in class- 
room situations. 


GS Nicnze camping is a real chal- 


Because California seems to be tak- 
ing the lead in some of the most 
progressive steps in education, she also 
should be actively working with the 
idea of school camping and setting up 
criteria and labofatory experiences. A 
survey by means of questionnaires to 
all California county superintendents 
helps to show what our state is doing 
in this field. 


This study was conducted from 
October 15 to November 10, 1950. 
Returns of questionnaires totaled 74% 
of forms completed. Various stages 
of interest were revealed. Approxi- 
mately 9% of all- California counties 
at the present time have School Camp- 
ing in some form in operation as part 
of their basic curriculum. Their en- 
thusiasm for it as an important part 
of every curriculum was whole- 
heartedly expressed by each of the 
respective reports of these county 
superintendents. 


Many Are Planning 


Some 24% of California counties 
are in the planning process for new 
additions to the curriculum in the 
form of School Camps. This shows 
a trend of activity in this direction. 
These indications were to include it as 
a part of their curriculum within the 
next school year. Representatives were 
sent to planning conferences; faculty 
education was being done; and visita- 
tions of their committee representa- 
tives to the school camp areas in actual 
operation, all clearly show intense 
interest in this movement. 


Forty per cent of the replies showed 


special interest in school camping ip 
some form indicating there is a defi. 
nite awareness of the trend as a diver. | 
sion from thé basic curriculum foupg 
in textbook study. Fourteen per cen 
showed exceptional interest and ind; 
cated interest in the results of this 
present survey. 


With the replies came a variety of | 
suggestions and desires as outcomes of 
school camping. Predominant among 
these were the development of socia| 
habits through group living, a chance 
for democratic planning and action, 
appreciation of the out-of-doors, 
breaking down the “ivory tower of 
our static school system,” and even 
family participation in school camping 
to enrich community and home living. 
A few cautious ones indicated an 
apparent disgust for the entire move 
ment with hopes people would stop 
looking for new things and concen: 
trate on the three R’s. This, I believe, 
can be regarded as a healthy negative [ 
element present in every progressive 
movement of any value. 


Teachers as Counsellors 


Implications are many in the field 
of education as a result of this present 
trend. Should teachers serve as coun | 
sellors? Twenty-three per cent of the 
replies favored teacher counsellors. 
Many indicated that it be necessary 
that such counsellors have additional 
training. One person suggested it 
would broaden teacher-training 
courses by including out-of-door activ: | 
ities in the requirements of teacher § 
training. ; 





About 24% of replies indicated 
preference for School Camping at the 
elementary level. The chief reasons 
given were the fact that it would be F 
simpler to segregate groups for study | 
and easier to manage at an elementary [ 
level. A few indications (7%) pre f 
ferred the secondary level on the basis 
that it would help adolescent youth to 
face problems of adjustment in group § 
living and co-ed relationships that | 
could not be dealt with in formal F 
classroom situations. Is this, in part, f 
an answer to our so-called “youth 
problem”? 


The results of this study must be 
viewed in the focus of the necessary 
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\imitations. It was assumed that county 
superintendents were aware of the 
existing school camps in their counties 
and knew the prevailing trend of their 

T educational leaders in their respective 
counties. 

If the high ideals sought are to be 
realized in school camps, the leaders 
must be more than just physical edu- 
cation majors or any other one field. 
They must be highly trained and of 

ping i exceedingly high caliber in personal 
a defi. quality. 


a diver. School camping is in the embryonic 
1 found stages, undergoing changes of form 
er cent and nature as it develops to become 
1d indj. a part of the basic curriculum. Our 
of this job as educators is to nourish and help 
| mold this newly-conceived part to 
riety of become the strength and even possibly 
a vital part of the basic curriculum of 

tomorrow! 





Grab That Ball 
(Continued from Page 12) 


meeting cleared not only enough for 
the screens, but bought a fine rocking- 
horse for the playground, too. 


A SERIES of parent get-togethers 

resulted in a gleaming, artistic, 
sturdy, three-room playhouse and 
patio complete even to such luxuries 
as a toy television set and to such 
niceties as potted plants. 


egative | 
ressive 


Parents did it all, from the phone 
calls to the refreshments. 


e field 
resent 
| Coun: 
of the 
sellors. 
“essary 
itional 


If I weren't sure that the get- 
togethers and the good-fellowship 
would continue, I'd be sorry that our 
project is complete. 


My Suggestions 


EADERS of this magazine are 
cordially invited to send sugges- 
tions and comments to the Editor. 
Address CTA Journal at 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
On attached sheet are my 
suggestions. 
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Listen to 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 





Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 
» Biggest Assembly Line’! 





Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


DISCUSSION AIDS 
FOR WORLD AFFAIRS 


California grammar school 
teacher finds ‘invaluable 
source of enlightenment” 


"It's a big job, discussing world 
affairs today with so many momentous 
events all happening at the same 
time," writes Miss Susan Hawkins of 
Seaside Elementary School, Calif. 

"\'ve found an invaluable source of 
enlightenment to be The Christian 
Science Monitor. Its articles report 
and interpret all the major news with- 
out a touch of prejudice — so clearly 
and simply that we can grasp the real 
meaning behind the news. 


Helpful for all studies 


"We often use pictures and articles 
from The Christian Science Monitor 
for our scrapbooks on Social Studies. 
There also is a wealth of material that 
is helpful in other studies. 

"For the bulletin board, we pin up 
stories and articles from the Family 
Features Page — and you should see 
youngsters of all ages crowd around! 
The cartoons are especially popular.” 


How you can benefit 


You can benefit from daily reading 
of The Christian Science Monitor .. . 
and save many hours of research for 
source material on all classroom sub- 
jects. Here is why — 

|. The Education Page gives you 
up-to-the-minute teaching trends, 
educational news and how-to-do-it 
features for the teacher and pupil. 

2. Full-page "specials" on vital 
school subjects are fine for bulletin 
boards, assignments, student themes. 

3. Colorful world news by on-the- 
spot experts keeps you exceptionally 
well informed. 

4. The easy-to-use format saves you 
time. 


Special one-dollar subscription 


For a special one-month get-ac- 
quainted subscription to The Christian 
Science Monitor, send the coupon 
below... 


The Christian Science Monitor 

One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed is $! for a one-month subscription. 
(Or, if you prefer, send $6.50 for the thrifty 
nine-month subscription which saves teachers 
four dollars!) 
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Sugar-coat Your Institute 


By Elsie Frances Gibbs (Ed.D.), Director of Secondary Education, 


San Bernardino City Schools 


required in order to give some 

basic training in methods of 
teaching the “Three R’s” to teachers 
with scant training and even more 
scant supervision, still persists as a 
legal institution, although standards 
of training have been raised many 
times and far more adequate super- 
vision is now generally provided. 


As education has “progressed” the 
specific objectives of institutes have 
been altered to meet the different 
needs and demands of the teachers 
of today. The 1950 annual survey 
of teacher evaluation of the institute 
program in San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, was overwhelming in recognition 
of its value as a part of a functional 
in-service program. 

For years administrators of this sys- 
tem have planned with their teachers 
for these events, seeking to offer a 
choice of experiences to meet the wide 
range of needs and interests repre- 
sented by diverse teacher age and 
experience, backgrounds of training, 
curricular and extra-curricular inter- 
ests, financial and family obligations, 
physical health, vigor, and mental out- 
look. Opportunity has been made for 
much choice of “electives” as well as 
some unifying types of meetings or 
activities that might be “required” 
sessions. 


Although the number of “free 
electives’ which the teacher may 
count toward his minimum institute 
requirements is small, there is no 
limit to the number in which he may 
participate and report as extra sessions. 
The entire program incorporates for- 
mal and informal meetings, work- 
shops, dinner meetings sponsored by 
educational and professional organiza- 
tions, musical programs, trips, forums, 
etc. 


The School Trip 


One type of “free elective” which 
has now become a permanent part of 
the institute plan is the school trip. 


TP sesuited in Institute,” originally 


To make the trips more enjoyable, 
the spouses and immediate friends as 
well as non-certificated school em- 
ployees are welcome. School buses are 
utilized to provide transportation at a 
nominal sum for those who wish it. 


Late afternoon or evening trips to 
near-by points of interest may be 
scheduled, such as a conducted tour 
through the plant of the Long Dis- 




















tance Telephone Company or that of 
the city’s newspaper. Those callin 
for the greater portion of a day ia 
scheduled for Saturdays or a holiday 


Certain annual events highlight the 
year’s activities. For example, an early 
fall over-night mountain trip was te. 
ported as follows by the leaders, My 
and Mrs. Forrest Keck, both teacher 
in the city schools and members of 
the Sierra Club: 


A Mountain Trip 


acted of 50 teachers and their 


families and friends spent the wee 
end of September 25-26 enjoying the cool, 
crisy, fall beauty of our Southern Califor 
nia mountains and deserts. New teachen 
as well as “old-timers” gained new view 
points and fresh information to enlarge the 
horizons of their classrooms. 


“Grassy Hollow, on the crest of the Blue 
Ridge near Big Pines, about 36 miles from 
San Bernardino, was a scene of interesting 
activity Saturday afternoon as different 
groups arrived and set up trailers, pitched 
tents, inflated air-mattresses, gathered pine 
needles for their beds, spread out sleeping. 
bags, and dragged in logs for wood and for 
the evening campfire. Twenty-five enjoyed 
dinner in their own camps and then gath 
ered around the central campfire to visit, 
sing, and enjoy the warmth, for the tem 
perature had dropped almost to freezing 


Informal Nature Talks 


“Ranger Gordon Garrett of the U. § 
Forest Service talked informally to the 
group about the history, purpose, and 
activities of the Forest Service and of 
our Southern California problems of com 
servation and fire prevention. Fred Gros, 
geologist from San Bernardino Valley Col 
lege, interestingly explained the nature and 
action of the San Andreas and San Jacinto 7 
earthquake faults and illustrated earth 
quake activities by reference to structures, 
ridges, and valleys observed by all on the § 
drive from San Bernardino. 


“During the night the temperature 
dropped to 30° F, but the absence of wind 
helped keep everyone relatively warm. A 
clear, sunny morning was greeted noisily 
ard before breakfast was over, other cats 
from the valley began arriving, until by 
11 o'clock 25 additional people had joined 
the group to make a total of 50. 


“Those who wanted to enjoy the Blue 
Ridge with its trees, deer, birds, and tree’ 
framed views of mountains and desert were 
ably guided along a winding trail and back 
again to Grassy Hollow by experienced 
mountain guides chosen from our teaching 
staff. 


“Another group, 28 in all, who wanted to 
climb to higher 'evels, left at 10 o'clock 
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and followed the leaders up a 4-mile, 
shaded switch-back trail to the summit of 
Mt. Baden-Powell, 9,389 feet. At the top, 
lunch was thoroughly enjoyed by the hikers 
as they rested and signed the Sierra register. 
To the north could be seen the Mohave 
Desert with the High Sierra peaks in the 
far distance; to the east, Mt. Baldy, San 
Bernardino, San Gorgonia, and San Jacinto; 
to the south the Pomona Valley; and to 
the west the rolling hills and ridges of the 
Sierra Madre, with the domes of the Mt. 
Wilson observatory gleaming in the sun. 
Far out, the two peaks of Catalina Island 
could be distinguished above the fog. All 
28 hikers reached the top, and all got safely 
back to their cars. 

“Some returned by way of Rock Creek 
and Valermo on the desert while others 
stayed for a picnic dinner at Grassy Hol- 
low. A'l drove home feeling that they had 
had a most enjoyable and profitable time 
becoming better acquainted with our natural 
environment, and all looked forward to 
further exploration in similar fields.” 


Social Values Are Recognized 


HE “rubbing shoulders” with teachers 

of many subject-fields and different 
grade-levels makes for better understanding 
and recognition of each other as human 
personalities. As one teacher remarked 
after a week-end trip, “It just did not seem 
we were teachers and that is good.” 

This experience revealed to others the 
recreation and relaxation possibilities in the 
immediate surrounding areas. Another 
teacher added her vote for more such trips 
with the comment, “So few people really 
know how to enjoy the simple life out- 
doors.” 


The more specific educationa! phases were 


also recognized and appreciated. A junior | 


high science teacher reported, “I brought 
back many specimens of seeds and seed 
pods to be used to illustrate seed dispersal 
in our plant unit. These specimens aroused 
enough interest to get many others from 
the plants of the yards of the pupils.” 
Although the science teachers arranged 
for and sponsored the talk on geology 
around the camp fire, its interest and in- 
formation were valued by teachers in many 
other subject fields and various grade levels 
for their contribution in making teachers 
better informed individuals. A social science 
teacher reported, “I learned more about 
earthquake faults in 30 minutes than I did 


in a whole semester course in geology in 
college.” 


While a mountain trip is an annual event, 
its location varies from year to year so 
that there is no monotony for those who 
might like to repeat the experience. To 
some who are unfamiliar with mountain 
areas it opens a complete new vista. Shortly 
after one of the mountain trips one couple 
reported that “The climb up the north face 
of the Forest Home Canyon has been re- 
climbed three times by ourselves and some 
Parties of friends.” 


We Visit the Date Gardens 


Another trip which annually calls forth 
representatives from all fields of teaching 
and all ages is that to the date gardens 
near Indio. So popular is this that usually 
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TRUE * GALSE ? 





Bowling is good for girls 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that lift- 
ing heavy weights is not a good idea at 
“that time of the month.” 


Yet many young girls do themselves 
a lot of harm by playing strenuous 
“ce ”? 
games on “those days” because no one 
has ever given them a correct explana- 
tion of menstruation. 


Even for teachers, such an explana- 
tion is not always easy. So to help you, 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet called “Growing Up and Lik- 
ing It.” 

Packed with sensible advice, frank 
information and bright illustrations, 
this booklet covers the subject of men- 
struation so thoroughly that it’s been 
approved by doctors. 





City 
State 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,”_____ 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Address 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains the need for comfort, protec- 
tion and proper size in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the new, 
discreet-shape box.) 


For as many free copies as you wish, 
just mail coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

If you are planning classroom discus- 
sions of menstruation you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
Contains teaching guide, large anatom- 
ical chart, two booklets on menstrua- 
tion and cards for reordering more free 
material. 


Check coupon below for your free 
Modess Educational Portfolio. 


FREE booklet for each student! Send today! 
—_— Oe 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-4, Milltown, N. J. 





Educational 








copies of 
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For reservations and illustrated folders 
write to 


MRS. ETHEL E. RICHARDSON 
887 Indian Rock Avenue 
Berkeley 7, California 


Spend Two Unforgettable 
Weeks + 7+ + atthe 


Audubon Camp 


of 
California 
in the High Sierra 


TEACHERS and OTHER YOUTH LEAD- 
ERS have FUN and ADVENTURE, while 
gaining PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE for 
their own NATURE STUDY and CON- 
SERVATION programs. They may also 
receive CREDIT for the two-week course 
in 1951. 


Conducted by the 


National Audubon Society 





The 1951 
CLAREMONT 
SUMMER SESSION 


A program of graduate and undergraduate 
instruction in Fine Arts, Education, Social Sciences, 
Humanities, Psychology, and Science 


Sponsored by 


POMONA COLLEGE 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


@ Conferences: Reading, Youth Problems, 


School Administrators 


@ Institutes of Art and Music 

@ Comprehensive Seminar in International Affairs 
(Designed for teachers of social studies) 

@ Social and Recreational Program ; 
Concert Series and Lectures 


First Term 
June 25 — August 3 


Second Term 
August 6 — September 8 


For Bulletin and Information Write: 


Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director of the Summer Session 
Harper Hall, Claremont, California 


Looking for the Answers? 
. Certification 













@ Employment... 
@ Job Counselling 
@ Civil Service Opportunities 

@ Exchange Teaching 

@ Summer School, U.S. or Foreign 
@ Travel, Vacation, Week-end Fun 
The specific answers you need are 
available now .. . at one address in- 
stead of many! To get ahead profes- 
sionally and enjoy life more, send today 
for Free Catalog listing Information 
3ulletins, Services. 


TEACHERS’ Service Burean 


Box 388, Athol, Massachusetts 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


for Science Laboratories 


Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and Preserved Biological 
Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 
Instruments and Apparatus for 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 


and GENERAL SCIENCE 


Orders and inquiries given prompt atten- 


tion. Satisfactory deliveries assured by 
ample factory and warehouse stocks. 


Write for catalogs. 
STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco || 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena | 





trips for several week ends are Planneg 
in order to accommodate a!l who wish to 


go. A report from one of the leaders fol. 
lows: 


i spite of the rainy introduction to the 

day, we had over 60 participants, 7j, 
weather soon cleared and the sunny Po 
brought splendid views of the mountain, 
the desert, and Palm Springs enroute to the 
gardens. The ‘“Men’s Wear” Convention 
taking shape in Palm Springs, gave Us a 
colorful and picturesque introduction to the 
city. 

“We stopped at Sniff's Date Gardens 
where Mr. Sniff explained the process of 
date pollination and problems of hand pick. 
ing. We roamed about his gardens, reading 
the labels of the many strange and tropical 
fruits growing there. Next we went ty 
Indio and, by your pre-arrangement, the 
superintendent of the date packing plant 
took us through his establishment. We re. 
turned via Shields Garden with its wide 
variety of growing dates. 


“Arriving at Palm Springs again abou 
one o'clock, everyone was on his own until 
three. Restaurants cafes, stores, shops, and 
an already over-crowded sidewalk swallowed 
up the teachers. The sidewalk panorama 
was especially interesting because of the 
colorful desert resort atmosphere made even 
more colorful than usua! because of the con- 
vention.” Frequently movie stars are 
sighted and always the homes of movie 
stars, outstanding architects, and other fa 
mous people add to the interest of the trip, 


Shorter trips are scheduled through the 
industries nearer home. The Santa Fe 
shops, the largest west of Topeka, proved 
so popular that it was necessary to schedule 
8 different trips to accommodate all who 
wished to go. The insight gained in a local 


* industry which contributes so much to the 


community was considered valuable and in- 
teresting. “The ladies especia'ly enjoyed 
watching the big overhead crane, which 
was operated by a woman, picking up the 
large castings and carrying them down to 
the other side of the shop,” reported one 
of the participants. 


Historical features of Southern Califor 
nia afford additional areas of interest such 
as a day with the Missions when San Juan 
Capistrano was the destination with side 
trips to the beach and the famous Knott's 
Berry Farm for lunch. 


Holidays offer opportunity for even 
longer explorations. Thanksgiving was cele 
brated according to individual interests and 
desires, but at 7 a.m. the following Friday 
morning saw an enthusiastic group starting 
via bus for San Diego for a 3-day trip. 
Total transportation cost per individual was 
$15; this included a tour of San Diego’ 
famous Ba'boa Park, side trips to Tijuana, 
Oid Town, the beaches and outstandingly 
interesting eating places. 


For those who wished a one-day trip 
during vacation, another bus toured Holly: 


wood and on to the Pacific Ocean via the § 


Farmers Market for lunch and the Griffith 
Planetarium enroute home. 


1 eeesinie and many other “trips” have de 
veloped through the years as a part ot 
the “in-service” program for all school per 
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sonnel, both certificated and non-certifi- 
cated. Committees of teachers, administra- 
tors, bus owners and drivers: work jointly 
together to make each year's trips more 
successful, varied and inclusive than those 
of the previous year. 

As each teacher makes his formal report 
of attendance, he is invited to make candid 
brief evaluations of the current year's offer- 
ings which he has attended. He may give 
either “orchids or onions — or both — in 
his comments. Special invitation is given 
for recommendations and additions or other 
suggestions of details which might make 
trips more enjoyable and profitable. Free- 
dom from pressure to attend permits free 
choice. Some go on no trips; others go on 
nearly all. Truly “free electives” in the 
institute program supplement many other 
types of activities! 





FIVE NEW FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, black-and- 
white, ‘‘classroom-tested,’’ and may be ob- 
tained from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, write to this 
magazine and your letter will be forwarded 
to the producer. 


Steps of the Ballet (20 min.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Introducing the 
principal positions of the ba!let, developing 
the movements into steps and the steps into 
dances, the film gives its impression of 
ballet as a disciplined and precise art, telling 
a story which combines the arts of music, 
painting, and dancing. 


Careers for Girls (17 min.) March of 
Time Forum Films. Grandma never would 
have believed the many doors open for 
girls’ respected and respectable vocations 
slrveyed in this firm. Emphasizes that a 
wise girl chooses a job to fit her abilities, 
interests, and personality—-who knows 
what she wants to do, has aptitude for it, 
and takes advantage of guidance and train- 
ing opportunities. 


_ The Other Fellow’s Feelings (10 min.) 
Young America Films. The familiar “boy 
teases girl” situation in this film starts 
grades 5-9 discussing problems of inter- 
personal relationships. The story starts 
with a classroom crisis, seeks to discover its 
cause. Realistically illustrates the need for 
genuine consideration of others. One of a 
film series called “Discussion Problems in 
Group Living.” 


Good Sportsmanship (10 min., color 
also) Coronet Films. Another social living 
film planned for grades 5-9, develops rules 
of the well-played game and applies them to 
specific situations off the basketball court 
—at school, at home, on the street. 


Headsprings in the Gym (10 min.) En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. Made by the 
British Ministry of Education the film in- 
troduces headsprings done by circus clowns. 
then in a series of progressive exercises 
it shows advanced groups how to perfect 
the performance. Uses slow motion photog- 
raphy and drawings of positions and se- 
quences as explanatory examples. 
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EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary 
Graduate study 
Arts and Sciences 
Conferences: nationally known leaders 
Modern laboratory school i 
Adequate housing — new residence. hall View Deception Pass 
New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 


Two Terms: June 18 to July 18 
July 19 to August 17 


Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


A complete reading program for Grades 1-8, praised by teachers 
everywhere for “interesting story content”, “colorful illustra- 
tions”, “carefully graded vocabulary” and many other outstand- 
ing features. Unusually helpful Teachers’ Manuals, Workbooks, 
etc. 


RECREATION 
Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Camp in College Cabins 
Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy Salmon Bakes 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


A series with an integrated, well-rounded program of history, 
geography, citizenship and other subjects, with guidance in 
co-operation, social living, and democratic procedures. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Pitts-Glenn-Watters. The new series that combines sound 
teaching with emphasis on real feeling for music. Delightful 
songs, rhythmic games, provision for instruments. Records. 
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San Francisco 3 |, oo 









inn niall Company 


260 Fifth Street 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
LOWER GRADES 


By Laura B. Everett, Berry Creek 


Hoe” Big Is Big? From Stars to Atoms, 
by Herman and Nina Schneider; illus- 
trations by Symeon Shimin. These two 
favorite authors who have written so many 
books to help young readers understand 
the world around them have a new one 
especially helpful in explaining the puzzling 
question of size. Comparing elephants, 
which are big, with sky-scrapers and trees 
and finally going on to the .planets, they 
give young minds help in real thinking. In 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 





ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


\ike to do Tricks 


the same way they compare the very small. 
A good introduction to thinking scientif- 
ically. William R. Scott; $1.75. 


Country Train, by Jerrold Beim, illus- 
trated by Leonard Shortall. A pleasant little 
story for the small boy who loves trains. 
Pictures on every page and attractive type 
which he can soon read for himself. Mor- 
row; $2. 

Ruby Throat. The Story of a Humming 
Bird. Story and pictures by Robert M. 
McClung; very attractive illustrations and 
good nature teaching. Morrow; $2. 


Song of the Seasons, by Addison Webb: 
illustrated by Charles L. Ripper. This is a 





To do a trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 










such tricks as these below: 


THE TRICK: ‘Io remove a strip of 
__ newspaper one column wide 
ij by eight inches long from 
>», under a standing foun- 
4» tain-pen cap. HOW TO 


eee DO IT: Moisten the 
. y fingertip and 
y forcefully strike part 


. > 
of paper extending over table’s edge. 











THE TRICK: ‘To drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spilling a drop. HOW TO DO IT: 
Water will not spill 
over the top as 





long as you 
7} drop each coin 
into the glass 
edgewise and 
do it very, 
very gently. 





TRICK ABOVE: ‘To hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
tie it into a knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 
end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 


THE TRICK: ‘To support a coin the size 
of a 50® piece on the center of a piece 
“Seg, of paper that has 
the dimensions of 
a dollar bill which 
is suspended be- 
< tween two glasses 
“sjand glasses must be placed so 
that they are at least 3 in. apart. 
HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 
half lengthwise and fold each side 
again. The coin will stay up indefinitely, 


et 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET and Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, Inc, 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“‘sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 














most attractive book told with delights 
humor and delicious pictures. It js divided 
into four parts — Spring, when the world 
of woods and streams is fu!l of babies of all 
kinds; Summer, which is the time for lea 
ing to take care of themselves; Autumn : 
season of plenty, when many animals on 
food for the Winter, which is the season of 
rest. It tells how each of the wood-fol, 
reacts to each season. Morrow; $2.50. 


Christopher and His Turtle; story ang 
pictures by Eleanor Frances Lattimore 
Christopher calls to the little girl across the 
street that he will bring his litt!e turtle Over 
to show her. He starts, but a great many 
things happen before he gets back. He lose, 
both himself and his turtle. Morrow; $2, 


Betsy’s Little Star, by Carolyn Haywoog 
Star is Betsy's little sister. Betsy has x 
least a half dozen books about her. She js 
very popular with children. Star is a very 
entertaining little person. A jolly book. 
Morrow; $2. 


Schoolroom Zoo, by Catherine Woolley, 
illustrated by Iris Beatty Johnson. Here js 
a Nature-lover’s favorite book. Ellie's fong. 
ness for Mouse and the red eft, which she 
finds on a walk, finally brings about a req! 
Zoo in the Third Grade room at school. 
Miss French encourages them to bring their 
pets. They have white mice and goldfish 
and turtles and even Ellie’s favorite water 
snake, confined in a large glass jar. The 
Praying Mantis nest she finds hatches hun- 
dreds of tiny insects which have to be 
scraped from the walls and returned to the 
leaves outside. The town newspaper takes 
their pictures and has an article about their 
Zoo. Delightfully written. Morrow; $2. 


Magic Money, by Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illustrated by Leo Politi. This is a story of 
Costa Rica, illustrated with colorful, delight: 
ful Costa Rican pictures. Tony had a 
secret plan for earning money to buy two 
white oxen for Grandpapa to haul sugar 
cane to the mil!. How he really did ear 
money makes a delightful story of Tony 
and all his family. Viking; $2.50. 


Rocky Point Campers, by Jane Rietveld. 
A treat for children who enjoy camping. 
Danny and Carrie go with their family from 
their home in Nebraska to Cherryland in 
Wisconsin. They find a pleasant campsite 
on Green Bay, where there is swimming 
and boating, and Father and Mother pick 
cherries and earn enough to buy a new car. 
Danny earns a rubber raft picking cherries. 
Viking; $2. 


Will Rogers, the Boy Roper, by Donald 
and Beth Day; illustrated by William 
Moyers. To young readers in the “Hop 
along Cassidy” stage, this is a story of 
dreams come true. Will Rogers, as an 
American idol, fulfills the desire of the 
young for action and the desire of their 
elders for wholesome ideals. Houghton, 
Mifflin; $2.25. 


Around the World, a Series of Geogra 
phy Readers; and Islands of the Western 
Pacific, by Winifred Lewis. This delightful 
series of Geography Readers for the 46 
grades is interesting and informative, and 
excellent for reference in even higher 
grades. This is the third of the series. The 
first two were Australia and New Zealand, 
and Great Britain and Canada. Three others 
are in preparation. This book on the 
islands of the Pacific gives some bright and 
entertaining stories of the peoples, the his 
tory and the home of the people of Fiii, of 
the New Hebrides, New Guinea, the Mar 
shalls, the Gilberts: about a third of the 
book is given to the Philippines. This is 
a book young readers need not be urged to 
read. Macmillan. 
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‘or English In Action. The Sth edi- 
Pager ge wadelovuned series has been is- 
sued by D. C. Heath and Company. So 
excellent are these texts that the English 
In Action series as a whole is now moving 
into its 16th mi'lion. By Tressler and 
Shelmadine, this 3-book series embodies the 
experience approach to language. Books 1 
and 2, $2.12; book 3, $2.28; address Heath 
at 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5, for 
8-page illustrated brochure describing the 
new edition in detail. 


Cabochon Jewelry Making by Arthur and 
Lucille Sanger, 130 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, gives complete instructions and de- 
tails for making more than 100 articles and 
jewelry. The authors are experts in lapidary 
work and silversmithing. Price $3.50, pub- 
lished by Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 North 
Monroe Street, Peoria 3, Illinois. 


In the Laidlaw Brothers Road to Health 
Series are now 2 new texts, — For Health- 
ful Living, grade 7, and Good Health for 
Better Living, grade 8; each 300 pages with 
color illustrations; price $1.84. These fine 
texts continue the pattern set in grades 1-6 
including the physical, mental, social and 
emotional phases of the tota! health pro- 
gram. Address Laidlaw Brothers at 51 First 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk 
Dictionary, published by Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, New York, is a 
thoroughly up-to-date manual of over 900 
pages, illustrated, with over 8,000 entries 
and hundreds of notes on correct usage. 
The co-editors are internationally known 
for their series of dictionaries of which the 
present volume is the latest. It features 
special easy-to-read typography and sturdy 
binding for permanent use. Price, — regu- 
lar $2.75; thumb-index $3.25. 


The Lunch Box Story, a brightly il'us- 
trated “beginning to read’ book, is by 
Martha Goldberg who has taught nursery 
school, kindergarten, and the grades on 
both coasts, and has given courses in 
childhood education at Mills College. Price 
$1.25, published by Holiday House, 8 West 
13th Street, New York 11, New York. 


Arithmetic Readiness Cards, Set 2: The 
Number System, by Maurice L. Hartung, 
Henry Van Engen, Helen Palmer. 54 
picture cards, 614” x 814”, with pictures on 
both sides in color for the numbers 10-100, 
each card slotted for insertion of corre- 
sponding tallyymark and number-symbol 
cutouts. Set of 54 cards comes boxed, with 
9 sheets of tally-ymark and number-symbol 
cutouts and a 12-page teachers Guidebook: 
Price, $3.60. 


Set 2 introduces children to the numbers 
10-100 in a meaningful, pictorial way 
planned to help them grasp basic ideas 
about our number system and its written 
representation. 


_ The cards can be used with any program 
in the primary grades, especially as readiness 
work in Grades 1 and 2, and as diagnostic 
and remedial work in Grades 3 and 4. They 
build right on to the learnings developed 
with Set 1: Grouping of the Arithmetic 
Readiness Cards, which deal with the num- 
bers up to 10. 


Address Scott, Foresman and Company, 
the publishers of these sets, at 533 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5, or 186 West Wav- 
erly Drive, Pasadena 2. 
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The Seventeen Reader, a book of 315 
pages, comprises stories and articles from 
Seventeen Magazine, and is published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. 
It covers the topics that Miss Teen-Age 
America think about and want to know; 
price $2.75. 


Guiding the Young Child, prepared by a 
committee of the California School Super- 
visors Association and edited by Helen 
Heffernan, is an outstanding book of 345 
pages, price $4.25, published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, 182 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5. There are many helpful 
illustrations. The committee, comprising 
leading California school people, has given 
continued and intensive consideration to a 
developmental program for the education 
of young people. 


A Message to Parents is the title of an 
excellent and timely 4-page leaflet recently 
issued by Santa Barbara City Schools, Dr. 
E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent. It relates 
largely to what the schools there are doing 
to ensure for the children the best possible 
protection in these difficult times of tension 
and possible all-out war. It includes many 
helpful suggestions for the parents them- 
selves. 


Special guidance resource material for 
young children in the elementary school 
area, and for those who work with them, 
will be offered soon by Science Research 
Associates, educational publishers) This 
organization, well known in the high school 
area for its Life Adjustment Booklets and 
testing materials, will begin a _ special 
monthly Junior Guidance Service in Sep- 
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The New AMPRO Stylist’ 


I6 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Ua Teachers Dream Come True! 
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YOU’LL AGREE! 
NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.” Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


375” 


COMPLETE 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampre Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


$10975 COMPLETE 


MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 


!  AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 W. WESTERM AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. , 
; Rush me FREE illustrated literature on 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projectorfor , 
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school use .. . also folder on Ampro 
Model 690 Power Speaker. (CCTA-4-51 
‘ 
AMPRO CORPORATION ING avkiids ceccncsecccsasacsscecenecs ' 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) AB iiiisitinsiesrdinncieiconnasas 
8mm Cameras and Projectors ¢ Slide Projectors a ae 
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tember for the elementary school. Materials 
will be prepared by leading psychiatrists, 
psychologists, child-study authorities, and 
educators. 

Charter memberships permitting price 
savings are available for a limited time. Full 
details on the publications and teacher helps 
to be supplied by this new service may be 
obtained from the Information Department, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 4. 


Heath’s Reading For Interest Series is 
extensive, now comprising 15 texts, ac- 
companied by readiness filmstrips; word 
phrase and sentence cards; practice books 
and teachers guides. All are by Paul Witty 
of Northwestern University, consu!tant, and 
others. Most recent titles are, — Secrets 
and Surprises, 2nd reader, level 2, price 
$1.64 and Do and Dare, 3rd reader, level 
2, price $1.76. These beautifully printed 
and richly illustrated books are joys to 
childhood. For illustrated, descriptive cir- 
culars, address D. C. Heath and Company 
at 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 


Algebra, Meaning and Mastery, Book 2, 
504 pages, illustrated, is published by John 
C. Winston Company, 408 West Pico 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 15; price $2.60. 
The author, Snader, a highly successful 
teacher of secondary school mathematics, 
has given in books 1 and 2, fruits of his 
excellent techniques. For complete details 


concerning this highly praised algebra 
series, address the publisher. 
The Politics of California. A Book of 


Readings, by David Farrelly, assistant pro- 
fessor of political scicnce, and Ivan Hinde- 
raker, assistant professor of political science, 
both of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is published by Ronald Press, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. This 
stimulating collection of 35 articles, extracts 
and other material is of wide political 
interest. The book comprises 320 pages, 
illustrated; price $3.25. It is designed to 
supplement general texts in courses of 
American government, state and local gov- 
ernment, political parties, and legislatures 
and legislation. 


8 Weeks.. June 18-August 10 


Accomplish a double purpose at an 
Oregon Summer Session! Formal 
study amid scenic splendor and full 
credit, too. Distinguished instruc- 
tors, both visiting and _ resident. 
Undergraduate work in any session 
—Graduate work at the University 
of Oregon, Oregon State College 
or Portland Session which combines 
courses from all Oregon instititions, 


Seven Sessions -1951 
Oregon State College 



















A second poster for schools and youth 
centers, titled “Find Your Place,” is offered 
without charge by American Music Con- 
ference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. The poster, measuring 
22 x 17 inches, in color, shows a school 
orchestra, with a magnifying glass centered 
on one performer. The effect is to en- 
courage the viewer to join the musical 








Corvallis organization in his school. The first poster 
. : distributed by AMC, called “Yes You 
wai of Oregon Can,” has been exhibited in more than 
ne 37,000 schoolrooms. 

Portland Summer Session 
Portland The Gifted Child, by members of the 
Oregon College of Education American Association for Gifted Children, 
Monmouth Paul Witty, ns 352 pages, price $4, is 
. published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Eastern Oregon College of Education 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5. This 
la Grande highly important book forcefully brings to 
Southern Oregon College of Education the attention of school people the waste 
Ashland and negiect of our greatest resource, gifted 
: : . children and youth. Practical suggestions 
iene eg Biology for meeting the problems of the gifted child 


are given by outstanding authorities. 
For further information and catalog write 


Army Purchases NEA Film, You and the 


Director of Summer Sessions 


\tM of N . The Reori : 
oS by EA, for Use in Japan. e Reorientation 
Y We, Oregon State System Branch, Department of the Army, recently 
= ~ e ° . purchased prints of the filmstrip, You and 
Sy Js of Higher Education the NEA. The film describes the services 
Ly » Room 207 F, 220 S.W. Alder cf the NEA to the teachers and children 
ose Portland 4, Oregon of the nation, and will be used by the army 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education in Japan. 
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Advertisement 


MEXICO TOUR 


An educational tour of Mexico will } 
conducted by Prof. Juan B. Rael 574 
Lasuen St., Stanford University, this 

Cost from L. A:: 


June 24-July 9, $278 
June 24-July 21, 478 
Tour includes Acapulco, Cordoba, Cuer. 


navaca, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Mexicg 
City, Morelia, Queretaro, Patzcuaro 


summer, 


Pueblo, Taxco, and other places. Write 
for details. 




















SEATTLE 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
LAKE LOUISE 
BANFF 
GREAT LAKES 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


all this and more 


“eas 


by Gu 


Make your trip a vacation. 
Sail across Puget Sound from 
Seattle. Then enjoy 600 miles 
ot Canadian mountain scen- 
ery. Open observation cart 
available during summer 
season. Stay and play at lovely 
Lake Louise and beautiful 
Banft. Cross the Great Lakes 
by steamer it you wish. See 
your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific, 675 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, DOuglas 2-0134. 


THE ant 
aouTe OU rast 
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Dry paint you 
“wipe on with a 
felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
are easily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
eraser or art gum. Medium tex- 
ture paper is recommended. 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charies J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 





“Fun-On-a-Budget Tours” 


MEXICO Sec2:2: $149 


For information and reservations concerning 
travel "South-of-the-Border" contact... . 


Cosmos Travel Bureau 
Room 526, 610 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 14, California Phone VA-7990 


In Berkeley 


The Cultural Capital of the West 


HOTEL DURANT 


Rooms with bath 
from $3.50 Single, $5.00 Double 
COFFEE SHOP - FOUNTAIN - GARAGE 
BEAUTY SHOP 
One Block from the University Campus 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SUMMER SESSION 
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SOUTHERN SECTION NEWS 


1. Public Schools Week 


A BROAD program for the observance 
of Public Schools Week has been 
planned by the Southern Section. Actor 
Fred McMurray will be Motion Picture 
Chairman and will be photographed in a 
schoolroom. Ronald Colman, as Radio 
Chairman, will be presented, on his coast- 
to-coast show, “Halls of Ivy,” April 25, 
with a Certificate of Recognition by Dr. 
Lionel DeSilva, Southern Section executive 
secretary, on behalf of the association. 
Ralph Edwards, as television chairman, will 
have a scholastic skit on “Truth or Conse- 
quences,” CBS-TV, April 26. 


Groucho Marx wi!l have several school 
people on his television show, “You Bet 
Your Life,” on April 23. Actress Wandra 
Hendrix, as Hollywood Hostess of Public 
Schools Week, will relate her school experi- 
ences on several special programs during 
that week. 


J. Paul Elliott wi'l discuss the California 
school situation on “Report to the People” 
over the ABC network, April 24. Television 
shows “City at Night” (KTLA), “Curious 
Camera” (KNBH), and “Success Story” 
(KTTV), are planning to telecast from one 
of the public schools during that week. 
“Queen for a Day,” “Life with Linkletter,” 
and “People Are Funny” are among some 
of the radio shows which are planning 
special programs. 


Participation in many loca! radio and 
television shows is also scheduled. Spot 
announcements will be sent to all Southern 
Section radio stations, with special slides 
for television channels. Billboard and win- 
dow displays have been donated for this 
observance by National Advertising Com- 
pany and General Petroleum. 


2. Award to Cyrano 


YRANO de Bergerac” was selected by 
members of the California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, to receive 
the film award for 1950. Producer Stanley 
Kramer received the film award trophy at 
the Southern Council meeting on March 10. 


Henrietta Raaf, chairman, Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Southern Section, 
made the presentation to him. 


Each year, members of the Southern 
Section will vote to select what they con- 
sider to be the most outstanding film, based 
upon educational and entertainment merit. 
“Cyrano” meets these requirements, being 
adapted from a classic literary work which 
is required reading in many schools. 


Tillie Bodmer, former Nordhoff Union 
Elementary school teacher, Ventura County, 
has been in Germany throughout this 
schoo! year, teaching American children in 
the U. S. zone. She was one of three 
teachers chosen from the Los Angeles area. 
Her sister, Ada, a former Ventura Junior 
High School teacher, is also teaching in 
Germany. 


Uae 0k 
Answer or answer 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


(Summer Courses) 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 


Educators, Students, enjoy memorable ex- 

periences in learning and living! Courses 

in Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at 

their source,— plus recreational program. 
For details, write now to: 


SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Conversational Spanish 
The Interamerican School 


at 
SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 


Sessions: July 2- August 10 
Nov. 12- Dec. 21 


Three hours daily PRIVATE MEXICAN 
TUTORS for Conversation. 


Formalized classes in Spanish and Mexican 
Culture and Civilization. 


School part of Mexican Federal System. 
G.|. Approved. M.A. Degree. 


Credits accepted by many U.S. colleges. 
Housing in private homes. 


Reasonable all-inclusive rates. 


2, 
~ 


DONALD M. CUSTER, Salida 2, Colorado 








““ON-THE-JOB” 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special "On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 
and Southern Sections of California 
Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
for three years. 

Any teacher may apply for this 
broad coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 

CTA (Bay Section), 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
17, California. 


NAME. 


Residence Address....... 


Position and School 


CTA Membership Number.......................-.--- 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$3.00 for | yr..........or $7.50 for 3 yrs.......... 


























San Diego Teachers 
Open New Headquarters 


AN old organization moved to a new 
home this week. The San Diego 
Teachers Association, now in its 33rd year 
of representing more than 90% of city 
classroom teachers, has opened new offices 
at 4470 Park Boulevard. Although the 
group has maintained a headquarters since 
1919, this marks the first time it has pur- 
chased its own building. 


A group of San Diego Teachers Association officers and members signing the Articles of Incorporation 


According to C. Russel! Henzie, presi- 
dent, the new offices, in a smart, separate 
5-room building with ample space for park- 
ing or additional building, offer much more 
adequate space for the association’s many 
activities involved in serving its 1600 mem- 
bers. The ways and means committee, 
headed by Eugene Brucker, has been active 
for months in trying to find a satisfactory 
property and helping to make the purchase 
possible. They have continued to assume 
ieadership, and have helped to organize 


ANNOUNCING... 
A NEW Senior High School Problems Book 


YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


NELSON L. BOSSING 
Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 


ROBERT R. MARTIN 
Professor of Sociology 
Hamline University 


A thorough treatment of the problems involved in the following areas: 


Home and Family Life 
Governing Ourselves 


Economic Relationships 


Communications and Transportation 


Health and Sanitation 


Spending Our Leisure Time 
Crime and Delinquency 
Education 

Religion 


Population 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


51 First Street 


San Francisco 5, California 





“teams” of teachers who for many week. 
ends have cleaned and painted and laid 
floorings, in order to get the offices ready 
for occupancy. 


SDTA, one of the oldest loca! teacher 
associations in the state, was founded afte; 
a series of conflicts and arbitrary actions by 
a Board of Education in 1917 and 19}8 
made it clear that teachers needed a strong 
organization to work for their interests, 
Through the years it has grown in influence 
and prestige, until at present its judgment 
and advice relative to important phases of 
school policy and practice are constantly 
sought by the administration and governing 
board of the city schools. 


The group is affiliated with California 
Teachers Association and National Educa 
tion Association, and has contributed out 
standing leaders to both groups through 
the years. At present Miriam Spreng, a 
former SDTA president, heads the CTA 
Southern Section, while Vera Hawkins has 
become we!l known throughout the country 
for her leadership: in professional organiza 
tions, and is now serving as one of the 
California directors for NEA. 


Among major achievements which SDTA 
has helped to bring about either through 
its own efforts or in close cooperation with 
the Administrators Club and the School 
Employees’ Association, are: 

Organization of a teachers Credit Union 
as far back as 1923, the first one to be 
established by a local association. 

Leadership in developing the local retire: 
ment system, established in 1940, and the 
program of voluntary group insurance now 
available in the schools. 

Participation in achieving a single salary 
schedule for San Diego teachers, and main’ 
tenance of continuous salary committees 
and studies, which have helped to bring 
about continued adjustments in teachers pay 
rates, 

SDTA maintains representatives on three 
or more advisory councils which meet regu 
larly with the Superintendent and_ other 
administrative officers. A good-sized maga 
zine is published monthly for the members. 
A housing bureau service and tours of the 
city are offered each fall without charge to 
teachers who are new to San Diego. 

This year, for the first time, SDTA 
initiated the practice of inviting all building 
chairmen, who are teachers appointed by 
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each school to serve as their SDTA repre- 
sentative, to a week-end orientation confer- 
ence held at the beginning of the year at 
Camp Cuyamaca. There, leaders of CTA 
and NEA, as well as their own group, 
acquaint newly appointed chairmen with 
the information and procedures they need 
to do an efficient job. 


CERS at present, in addition to President 

oo include: Mary Catherine Smith, 
vice-president; Emily W. Holstrom, secretary; 
J, Allen Hodges, treasurer. Directors at large 
are S. L, Giuliani, A. D. Davis, Henrietta A. 
Raaf, and Mary Curren. Committee chairmen, 
who are also members of the Executive Council, 
include: Dorothy Lippold, ethics; Jack Salyers, 
legislation; Mary Catherine Smith, membership ; 
Eugenia Tolson, public relations; Erma Epperly, 
publicity ; Ernest Keith, salary; Ethelyn Soren- 
gon, social; John Lamott, tenure and retirement; 
Bugene Brucker, ways and means; Mary Cun- 
ningham, welfare; and Margaret Collins, Bul- 
letin. — Erma L. Epperly, Florence School, San 


Diego. 


The American Seating Company on 
March 1 moved to temporary quarters at 
451 Bryant Street, San Francisco, formerly 
occupied by the General Electric Company. 
The move from their location at 207 South 
Van Ness Avenue was necessitated by the 
fact that it was one of the buildings taken 
over by the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco and will be demolished to make way 
for the new freeway now under construction. 


The Company has a new building under 
construction at Bayshore and Helena 
Streets, which the Cahill Construction Com- 
pany is erecting, but this wil! not be ready 
for occupancy until possibly in June. In 
the meantime, being obliged to vacate the 
present premises, the Company has moved 
into the temporary quarters at 351 Bryant 
Street. —C. D. Johnson, Manager. 





VETERANS — PLEASE READ 
S asieargconany who are World War II vet- 


erans may continue to use any remaining 
GI Bill of Rights educational entitlement 
they may still have after the July 25, 1951, 
cut-off date, which applies to most other 
veterans starting or resuming training — 
but they must be in attendance under the 
GI Bill this summer or they wil! forfeit 
all the rest of their “GI time.” 


Other provisos attached to the exception 
made by the Veterans Administration in 
the case of teachers include: their study 
must lead toward a graduate degree and it 
must be taken in successive summer ses’ 
sions following successive academic years 
spent in teaching. 


For further details, county veterans serv- 
ice officers or the nearest office of the VA 
should be consulted. 


CTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


_— hundred and three teachers clubs 
are now affiliated chapters of California 
Teachers Association, under charters issued 
by the CTA State Board of Directors. The 
Board, at its meeting of March 3, issued the 
following three charters. Listings of the 
previous 200 chapters were published in 
former issues of this magazine. 


201. Kingsburg Joint Union High School 
Teachers Association. 


202. Tulare County Office Chapter of the 
California Teachers Association. 


203. Bakersfield Division Unit. 


Institute of American History, Stanford 
University, is again offering scholarships, 
$220, for 10 teachers of history in the 
secondary schools and junior colleges. For 
application forms and circular giving com- 
plete details, address Edgar E. Robinson, 
Director, Institute of American History, 
Box 3002, Stanford, California. Preference 
is given to those who appear to be most 
interested in extending their knowledge of 
history. 








In Memoriam 








Honoring Senator Jespersen 
A RESOLUTION was passed by 500 


teachers attending the annual San Luis 
Obispo County educational conference ex- 
pressing their “gratitude and appreciation 
tor the leadership and service rendered by 
our good friend and neighbor, Chris N. 
Jespersen.” State Senator Jespersen died 
suddenly of a heart ailment in Atascadero, 
his home community, on February 21. — 
Jane P. Wiley, Editor, School Talk, San 
Luis Obispo. 

Resolution 


WHEREAS, the welfare of a state or nation 
depends upon the vision and effectiveness with 
which its young people are educated and pre- 
pared for citizenship, and 

WHEREAS, the educational program in 
California has come to be recognized as among 
the best in the nation, and 


WHEREAS, educational progress in California 
can be attributed in large measure to the states- 
manlike vision, humanitarian leadership and 
vigorous legislative efforts of Senator Chris N. 
Jespersen, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the teachers of San 





Low-cost, pleasure-packed trips ... 
ready now with GREYHOUND’S 






We'll arrange Express-Paid Tours, make reservations, 
plan sightseeing, help you select the trip you want! 


“VPS”—It’s yours for the asking! It’s 
available throughout the United States 
and Canada ... and it’s your guarantee 


of a grand vacation. 


Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Serv- 
ice is designed to give you complete 





Al 407 MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


GREYHOUND 
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plans for carefree trips of all types—in- 
cluding Amazing America Tours, with 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
special sightseeing, and entertainment 
—at one low price! Send for the free 
folder with full details on this service. 


bi a 
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FREE! Folder with 40 Pre-planned Vacation Trips! 


Mail coupon to Grey- 
hound Information 
Center, 105 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois for folder on 
“Vacation Planning 
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In the Heart of a Holiday Realm ! 


NEVADA SUMME 


Enjoy This Rewarding 
1951 PROGRAM 


TWO FIVE WEEK TERMS 
June 16 to July 20 
July 21 to Aug. 24 


Emphasis on Teacher 


Training Courses have been 
planned to stress all phases of teacher 
training plus other interesting offer- 
ings in a variety of fields. 


Wonderful Recreational 


Opportunities Timbered moun- 
tain ranges and scenic desert vistas 
plus Reno’s “Big City” opportunities 
for amusement lend wide vacation 
variety. 


Write to: Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY of NEVADA eno, NevapA 





Enjoy your vacation while earning college credit 


with the 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


JUNE 17 TO JUNE 23. . 


JUNE 24 TO JUNE 30 
HAVYITORAYT .... 


MENDOCINO WOODLANDS 


(Mendocino County) 


. SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


IDYLLWILD 


(San Jacinto Mountains) 


15 pleasant successful years of instruction in the out-of-doors. 


You can enroll for one, two or all three of these thrilling weeks and 


earn college credit while you learn. 


for further information write to 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 





school year, throughvacation 


VACATION faa 
and wellinto fall. Coverssick- jes 


‘ 
WITHOUT A CARE! fam B , 
ness, accident and quarantine. 


Send for T.C. U. special pre- 
vacation offer. Low cost poli- 
cy protects you during rest of 
==n> FR EE : 
| s ) TAG FOR YOUR BAG... Has space 
: “<j for name and address with transparent 









we cover. Free while supply lasts. 

ee ee ee ee ee 
® TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ‘ 
¥ 1989 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. L 
i Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free 4 
I Bag Tag. 

DUDA Rete tt ol teukw ek coh aaumecusesee i 
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ESCORTED 
iti) | aN To California, Colorado, Gla- 
cier, Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce, 
Pacific North West, Canadian 
Rockies, Black Hills, Dude Ranch, Alaska, 
Hawaii, NewYork, New England, E.Canada, 
Gaspe, Smoky Mt's., New Orleans, Florida, 
Ozarks, Mexico, Bermuda. 


17th Annual Escorted Tours 


F T n 0 73 Travel through 13 countries of 


Europe by Motor Coach. See 
Folder T 




















Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, 


Assisi, Paris, 
London, Dublin. $1245 up 


describing all tours or individual 
folders free on request. 


Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,J.D.,Mgr. 
VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


S9 EAST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 3 












. with her former principal L. L 


Luis Obispo County assembled in i 
Education Conference this twonty-nn Annuy 
February, 1951, pay tribute to the nee 
Chris Jespersen as a leading citizen Pt 
county, an educational statesman of Calif i 
and a friend and benefactor of the child Ornia, 
future citizens of America, and furthermore 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the teachers ft 
Luis Obispo County hereby express their. Sa 
tude and a for the leadership 
service render y their friend ; 
Chris N. Jespersen. and neighbor 

















Jennie Y. Freeman 


a February 1 Jennie Y. Freeman died 
suddenly of a coronary occlusion » 
her home in Glendale. Miss Freeman a 
born in Provincetown, Massachusetts, Sh ; 
was a Phi Beta Kappa and a graduate 4 
Boston University and she received he 
master's degree from Columbia Universit, 
She taught in Provincetown, Massachusers 
and Middletown, Ohio. x 

In 1910 she came to California ag § 
taught 10 years in San Bernardino High 
School. She was much beloved there, anj 
up to the time of her death met frequently | 
Beeman | 
and fellow teachers in reunions. In 1927 
she came to Glendale High School as hea 
of the English Department, where she x. 
mained until her retirement in 1945, 

In those years she became one of th 
best beloved teachers in the district, bo 
among students and teacher associates, He, 
keen intelligence, unusually calm, dispa 
sionate judgment, and kindly consideration 
for others made her leadership among he, 
associates and in the educational develop. 
ment of the community a strong and de 
pendable force, which was greatly missed 
when she retired. All who knew her fel 
the !oss of so unusual a personality vey 
deeply. 

In 1943 she was president of the Califo; 
nia Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
In 1949 and 1950 she was president of the 
Retired Teachers Club of the Foothill Area, 
and she was an active member of Amer: 
can Association of University Women.— 


Marion L. Underwood, Glendale. 


Nora Herrick Millspough, 1857-195) 


A Tribute to a Los Angeles Pioneer 
Kindergarten Teacher 


pede summer Nora Herrick Millspough § 


closed the door on some 59 years of 
continuous service here for the young 
child. This was a span of service paralleling 
practically the entire tife of the Los Angele: 
Public School Kindergartens. 


Beginning with 1892 her name appear 
in the Los Angeles City School directories 
and continues through 1935. So joyously 


did she carry out the admonition of Froebel: f 


“Come let us live with our children,” tha 
few realized she was retiring from the clas 
room at the chronological age of 78 years! 


Nora Millspough was very active in the 


local, state, and national Association for F 


Childhood Education. She assisted Califor 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers in 


the campaign which secured our mandatory [ 


Kindergarten Establishment Law. 


She also was an active member of: Cali § 


fornia Teachers Association; National Edu 
cation Association; Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union; Garden Club; Sierra 
Club; Los Angeles Reciprocity Club; Tu 


junga Women’s Club and the Episcopal § 


Church. 


A very valuable lifetime came to a clos 
after all these splendid contributions thet 
helped make the firm foundations on which 
we continue to build. What a challenge fot 
use to carry on! — Anna Irene Jenkins, Lo 
Angeles. 
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Parents Brush Up 
On Arithmetic 


ARENTS of Pala School children in the 
Pivtom Rock Union School District, San 
Jose, went back to schoo! recently in a 
co-sponsored Pala School-PTA effort to 
help them understand how arithmetic is 
taught in the school. 

A series of morning and afternoon meet- 
ings were held for mothers to visit class- 
rooms and observe teaching methods used 
in this one of the 3-R's. First and sec: 
ond grades were visited on one day with 
third and fourth on the succeeding day, 
fifth and sixth grades followed. Time for 
the seventh and eight grades was set aside 
on the last day of the week. cae 

Richard E. Conniff, Pala principal, ex- 
plained the overall arithmetic program from 
first through eighth grades to each group 
of visitors. 

In order to bring fathers into the picture, 
an evening meeting was arranged for the 
final day. 

Mrs. Elmer Stewart, Pala PTA parent 
education chairman, worked with Conniff 
and teachers in this effort to clarify actual 
teaching methods for parents. A _ similar 
plan was used for the subject of reading 
and will be repeated for parents who were 
not able to attend. The PTA is sponsoring 
a study of the language arts this spring. 
— Gene Mackie, San Jose Mercury. 


Using the Arts in Helping Meet the 
Child’s Needs is the theme for the luncheon 
meeting of Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Southern Section, at noon, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica, on 
April 7. The hostess group will be .the 
Santa Monica ACE. — Miriam E. Rice. 


COMING EVENTS 


April 5-7— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
southwest regiona! conference. Reno. 

April 6— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 

April 7 — California Scholarship Federa- 
tion, Northern Region; regular conference. 
Santa Rosa. 

April 7 — School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section; book break- 
fast. Manning's, 319 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

April 7 — Western College Association; 
spring meeting. Whittier College. In 
connection with the 50th anniversary of 
Whittier College. 

April 7 — Association for Childhood 
Education, Southern Section; luncheon (12 
o'clock) and afternoon meeting. Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica. 

April l— California Retired Teachers 
Association; state conference. Fresno. 

April 13, 14—California Teachers 
Association; annual meeting; State Council 
of Education; State Board of Directors; 
State Committee meetings; Student Teachers 
Association meeting. Asilomar. 

April 13, 14—California Industrial 
ducation Association; annual conference 
(called by State Department of Education). 
Long Beach. 

April 13-14 — Audio-Visual Association 
of California; regular spring conference. 
San Diego State College. 

April 14— Pan-American Day; national 
observance. 

April 14— Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. East 
Los Angeles Junior College. 
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April 14—California Scholarship Federa- 
tion, Southern Region; regular conference. 
Los Angeles. 


April 16-20 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual meeting. Detroit. 


April 18-21 — International Council for 
Exceptional Children; annual meeting. New 
York City. 


April 18-20— NEA Department of Rural 
Education; Rocky Mountain Conference on 
Rural Life and Education. Logan, Utah. 


April 20, 21 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Centra! Coast Section; 
spring meeting. Cambria Pines Lodge, 
Cambria. 


April 20, 21 — California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators, Confer- 
ence Committees, Spring Meeting; Commit- 
tee on Coordination with State Colleges 
(State College-University); Committee on 
Affiliation with Secondary Schools (High 
School-University); Junior College Confer- 
ence Committee; State College and Junior 
College Affiliation Committee; State College 
and High School Affiliation Committee. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

April 21 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, San Joaquin Region; 
spring meeting. Hacienda De Los Reyes, 
Selma. 

April 23-27 — Public Schools Week. 

April 26-28 — California Council on 


(Continued on Page 32) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SU 


MER SESSIONS 


The University endeavors 
through its Summer Sessions 
to make available programs 
of study based upon its full 


resources, 


AT BERKELEY 
Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each 
June 18 to July 28 
July 30 to September 8 


(Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session) 


AT LOS ANGELES 


One Session of Eight Weeks 
June 18 to August I! 
(Tuition Fee, $64) 


AT SANTA BARBARA e 
One Session of Eight Weeks 
June 18 to August I! 
(Tuition Fee, $64) 


Special Courses of Four 
Weeks — Tuition Fee $32 
for Each Course 


For Bulletins, address University of California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; or 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara. 







Women Only 


Ideal Surroundings 






Spanish Type Architecture 





Concrete Building 






Close to the Campus 






On the University list 
s 
For our brochure write to 
Mrs. Rena B. Duncan, Manager 








Where can I stay during the 
Summer Sessions at Berkeley? 


EPWORTH HALL 


Charming Homelike appointments 


Very reasonable rates to teachers 


EPWORTH HALL 
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2521 Channing Way 
Berkeley 4, California 
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OUr5 ..- 


for the Abshing 


= that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out all coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 

If not using your school address, state 
= that the material is to be sent to your 
ome, 


For quicker action, write to the adver- 
tisers direct. 
_ The coupon below is for your conven- 
lence in ordering several items. 


31b. See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in ful! color. Shows 9 
outstanding beautiful spots in America com- 
pared with similar spots in other parts of 
the world. Includes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher. Greyhound Lines. 


56b. Hawaiian vacation folders contain- 
ing complete itineraries, costs, etc., are 
available through United Air Lines offices. 


57b. Folder describing teaching aids and 
classroom materials on air transportation. 
United Air Lines. 


64b. Railroad Film Directory — A 54- 
page illustrated guide describing approxi- 
mately 200 motion pictures and slidefilms. 
Gives address of railroads, industrial firms, 
or commercial distributors from whom films 
may be borrowed, rented or purchased for 
school use. Nearly al films listed are 
16mm. One to a teacher. Association of 
American Railroads. 


67b. Folder on a 12-day round-trip cruise 
to Alaska, with suggestions of the cities 
to be visited. Alaska Steamship Co. 


71b. ImIlustrated folder describing 51 
tours to Europe, South America, Hawaii, 
Bermuda, the West Indies, California, Colo- 
rado, New York, New England, Eastern 
Canada, Pacific Northwest, New Orleans, 
Florida, Yellowstone, Smoky Mountains, 
Glacier, Canadian Rockies, Zion-Bryce. 
Vanderbilt Better Tours. 


58b. The Co-ordinated Classroom, an 
illustrated, 48-page report, covers every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decoration 
problems in the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision, and general 
welfare. The American Seating Company. 
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50b. A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is 
a chart which shows the derivatives which 
emanate from coal. Bituminous Coa! Insti- 
tute. 


30b. Educational Portfolio contains 
teaching guide, large anatomical charts, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards for re- 
ordering more free material. Useful for 
group discussion. Personal Products Cor- 
poration. 
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307 North Michigan Avenue 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


sclosed for each item checked. 
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COMING EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 31) 






Teacher Education; 
Yosemite. 

April 26-28 — University of Ken 
fourth annual foreign language conference 
University of Kentucky campus, Lexington, 

April 28 — CTA Centra! Section; coun] 
meeting. Fresno. 

April 28 — California Scholarship Fed. 
eration, Central Region; regular confereng 
Berkeley. : 

April 30-May 2 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; anny 
conference. Hoberg’s in the Pines, Lake | 
County. 

May 2-4-—California Congress of Pareny 
and Teachers; annual meeting. San Diego 

May 2-5 — American Industrial Ar 
—— annual meeting. New Yor 

ity. 

May 4—CTA Northern Section 
Executive Board; dinner meeting. Redding 

May 5—CTA Northern Section Coungi: 
luncheon meeting. Classroom teachers and 
committees meet in the forenoon. Redding, 

May 5— California Elementary Schoo 
Administrators Association, Souther 
Section; meeting. Montebello. 


May 5 — School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section; spring meeting 

May 12—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

May 16-20— National Conference on 
Citizenship; sixth annual meeting. Wash 
ington, DC. 

May 19 — Schoo! Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; spring meeting. 
Willow Glen High School and Edwin 
Markham Junior High School, San Jose. 

May 24, 25—Council of California 
Vocational Associations; regular meeting. 
Santa Barbara. 

May 30 — Memorial Day. 

June 1—California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Southern Section; 
monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 

June 14— Flag Day. 

June 18-21 — National Association of | 
Student Councils; 15th annual conference. 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

June 18-23—California Agricultunl 
Teachers Association; Annual “Skilh 
Week.” San Luis Obispo. 

June 25-30 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; annual conference. 
San Luis Obispo. ; 

June 27-30— NEA National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; Palo Alto conference. Stanford 
University. 

June 28-July 1— National Science 
Teachers Association; annual summer meth 
ing. Mills College. 

July 1-7— National Education Association; 
89th annual meeting. San Francisco. 

July 4— Independence Day. 

July 9-11 — California School Employees 
Association; annual meeting. Stockton. 

July 9-20 — NEA Department of 
room Teachers; annual conference. 
College, Oakland. 

July 9-20— NEA Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals; 11th conference 
on elementary education. Pacific Grove. 

July 23-August 17— NEA Institute 0 
Organization Leadership; 6th annual mett 
ion The American University, Washington, 
DC. 

August 20-24— National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; summer meeting. 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Good neighbors of a 

hemisphere share a 

pleasant custom in 

Montevideo where Uru- 

guayans enjoy “la pausa 
que refresca”’ with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola from one 
of the new world’s newer 
bottling plants. In the 
republic on the Rio de la 
Plata—as in so many 
places around the globe 
—Coca-Cola has be- 
come part of the na- 
tional scene, brightening 
every busy day with 
sparkling moments— 
just as it does for millions 
here at home. 


esota. Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 

tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 

il 195! COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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I'd Like 
to Know... 


You may have heard that a suit 
has been filed by the Antitrust 
Division in Washington to break 
up Standard of California as well 
as six other West Coast oil com- 
panies. Hundreds of people have 
already written us protesting this 
action and many have asked per- 
tinent questions. We believe these 
questions should be answered for 
everyone. And we take this way of 
doing so. If you have a question 
we urge you to write: 
“T’p LIKE TO KNow”’ 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20 































Of course, in time of crisis, military needs 
get first call. One example: aviation gaso- 
lines. In the last six months of 1950, in 
the West alone, these needs jumped 
275%. Big oil companies supplied it. 





The national government itself depends 
on our bigness and integration to handle 
hard jobs. Right now, Standard is opera- 
ating a U.S. atomic research project and 
a U.S. synthetic rubber plant. 


“Would breaking up big oil companies affe 
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Second obvious demand comes from in- 
dustry. Has anyone forgotten how much 
America’s strength during World War II 
depended on industrial production? It 
takes big companies to supply big needs. 
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Indirect but important defense contribu- 
tion is our big tax payments. Last year 
our taxes were over $95,000,000. As one 
big company, we pay more taxes than we 
would as several smaller companies. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


e plans ahead to serve you better 








7 ” 
ct national defense? 
Mrs. Marie-Louise Auer, Pasadena housewife, writes: ‘It seems to me like a bad time to be tamper- 
ing with our industries, as the antitrust lawyers want to do. Or does it — 
matter? Would breaking up big oil companies affect national defense?” Hoa. Horie —— 


Here at Standard, one of the seven Western 
oil companies under attack, we see clear 
public benefit in having big companies in the 


business at all times. We believe we serve you 
well. But let’s consider now just “bigness” 
and national defense: 
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Another direct result of company bigness 
is product improvement. Big companies 
do research on a big scale. Example: the 


Standard-developed oils which increased 
U.S. submarines’ range 300%. 








bigness and integration enable us to keep 
on producing, refining, transporting and 
delivering products to you. Isn’t this 


what you want from your oil company? 


